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PREFACE. 



This essay on ^^ the Birds" of Aristophanes was read 
in the Royal Academy of Sciences at Beriin on the 
19th and 26th days of July, 1827, and the contents 
of it soon became generally known to the literary 
public in Germany. It was not, however, published 
in the Transactions of the Society before the appear- 
ance of their volume for 1830. 

In the interval it had attracted the notice of some 
of the learned author's contemporaries, and the reader 
wiU find his replies to their criticisms in the appendix 
to this volume. 

In laying the translation of the essay before the 
English pubUc, the translator confines himself to the 
expression of his own earnest conviction that Pro- 
fessor Siivem has fully and completely succeeded in 
proving the proposition he has advanced; and he 
feels confident that, though some minor points may 
be objected to, this conviction will be felt by all who 
will take the trouble to read the essay, and to try the 
truth of its contents by a frequent reference to the 
play itself, and to the authorities quoted by the writer.* 

* Compare also the whole of the third secllon of the eighteenth 
chapter of Mitford's History of Greece. 



The following table of the most remarkable events 
connected with classical history, which occurred during 
tiie time that Aristophanes was before the Athenian 
public, as a comic poet, may not be unacceptable to 
the reader ; the details of the table are entirely taken 
from Clinton's Fasti HeQenici. 
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« THE BIRDS" OF ARISTOPHANES. 



Two Athenians come upon the stage, each with a bird on his 
shoulder ; they are disgusted with the vices and follies of their 
own country, and are in search of another. The oracle has 
told them that these birds, a crow and a jackdaw, will be their 
best guides to Tereus, who was once King of Thrace, and having 
married Progne, daughter of Pandion, King of Athens, was, 
according to the well known story, changed into a Hoopoe for 
his cruelty to his wife, and to her sister Philomela. 

The principal of these Athenians is called Peisthetairos, his 
companion, Euelpides. 

Having reached the abode of Tereus, or the Hoopoe, (Epops) 
Peisthetairos, having opened his views to him, and gained his 
good will, proposes to him a scheme by which the birds may 
resume that dominion over the world which belonged to them 
before the existence of the gods. Epops is pleased mth the 
project, and summons an assembly of the birds that it may be 
laid before them. 

The birds enter, and a selection of them form the choros of 
the play. 

They at first are very indignant at men, their natural enemies, 
having been admitted amongst them, but are soon soothed by 
the flattering expressions of Peisthetairos, and the ambitious 
views he opens to them. 

He now lays before them the details of the scheme, the 
advantages they will derive from it, and how easy it will be for 
them to starve the gods, unless they come into their terms. 

The birds address the spectators on the prospect opened for 
the resumption of their old dominion, and on the increased hap- 
piness which would accrue to mankind, if they would reject the 
supremacy of the gods. 



Peisthetairos and Euelpides having left the stage for a time, 
return disguised as birds. 

A consultation is held between them and Epops as to the 
naming of the new city of the birds, which they agree shall be 
called Nephelokokkygia, on the patron deity of it, and on the 
possession of the irtkapyucbv, or citadel. 

These points being settled, Peisthetairos gives direction to 
the birds, how they are to proceed in the building of the city ; 
and he sends for a priest for the performance of the necessary 
sacrifices. 

Whilst this is going on, a poet comes in to celebrate the 
magnificence of the city, and the glory of the founder. He is 
contemptuously dismissed with a cloak and tunic to cover his 
rags. 

A soothsayer succeeds him, with prophecies, but is ill-treated 
by Peisthetairos : as are successively a surveyor, who wants to 
measure and lay out the new. streets, an 'EiritrKoirog, or inspector, 
to see that all is in proper order, and a vender or promulgator 
of decrees, to give them a code of laws. 

The birds again chaunt the glories of their new existence, 
and the good they will do to mankind. 

On the return of Peisthetairos to the stage, which he had left 
to look after the sacrifices, a herald announces to him that 
the city is built, and describes how the birds had brought it 
about. Another brings the news that a messenger from the 
gods had been seen flying through the city, which turns out 
to be Iris sent by Jupiter to mankind to bid them not leave off 
their sacrifices. She is taken by a party of birds sent in pursuit 
of her, and brought on the stage. 

Iris denounces the vengeance of Jupiter on Peisthetairos. 

Peisthetairos, when he had ordered the city to be built, had 
sent a herald to the men to bid them no longer sacrifice to the 
gods. 

The herald being returned, compliments him, and having 
enumerated the changes which had taken place among mankind 
since the new order of things, he tells him that several persons 
are coming from the men to be fledged, or plumed. 

Immediately a great basket of wings of various sorts of birds 
is prepared for the different characters. 

The first who makes his appearance is a parricide, who 
observes that birds kill their parents ; but Peisthetairos prevails 
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on him to take a cock's wings, &c. &c. andgoand fight the battles 
of his country in Thrace. 

He is followed by a dithyrambic poet, who wishes to become 
a nightingale, and gives specimens of bombastic poetry. 

A sycophant requests to be supplied with wings to enable 
him to fly to and fro' between the islands and Athens, and thus 
lay his informations against the rich with impunity. 

Pebthetairos, indignant at the enl purposes to which the 
wings are to be put, refuses them, and will recei?e no more 
applications. 

After some choral songs allusive to the preceding scene, 
Pjrometheus comes slinking in under an umbrella, to avoid 
being seen by Jupiter, and tells Peisthetairos that it is all over 
with the gods, that they are nearly starved to death, and that 
Jupiter has sent ambassadors to him to treat for terms ; but he 
recoQunends him, on his old Mendship for mankind, not to treat 
but on condition that the sceptre of dominion be given up to 
the birds, and that Jupiter give to him (Peisthetairos) his 
daughter Basileia in marriage. 

The three ambassadors make their appearance: Neptune, 
Hercules, and Triballos. 

Peisthetairos knowing the good appetite of Hercules imme- 
diately prepares a dinner, and the prospect of it soon induces 
the ambassador to come into his terms. Triballos, who seems 
to know nothing at all about the business, sides with him, and 
Neptune, who had opposed both the demands, seeing himself 
outvoted, at length gives in. 

Hercules invites Peisthetairos to go with them to Jupiter to 
receive his bride. 

A choral interlude follows allusive to gluttony and the art of 
cheating. 

A messenger enters descanting upon the splendour with which 
Peisthetairos is approaching on his car, accompanied by his 
bride Basileia. 

The bride and bridegroom make their appearance, and are 
greeted by the nuptial songs and dances of the choros. 
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" THE BIRDS" OF ARISTOPHANES. 



When in the preface to my short essay on the 
Fripac of Aristophanes, I observed that we did not 
yet know the relation which the especial meaning of 
all his works bore to their political and historical 
import, I had particularly in view his comedy of 
'^ The Birds." In this drama which I do not hesi- 
tate at once to declare to be the most ingenious and 
elaborate of all the works, which have been preserved 
to us, of this most inimitable comic writer, the sub- 
ject matter is so delicately interwoven with its poeti- 
cal dress, and is throughout so Uttle prominent and 
striking, that we must not be surprised if the thread 
by which the meaning of this airy tissue is to be un- 
ravelled, has been easily overlooked or escaped notice; 
nor that most persons see in the poem little more 
than the sportive and ingenious indulgence of a lively 
witty humour, and a gay volatile fancy, in which a 
crowd of laughable circumstances, and every kind of 
nonsensical absurdity are loosely connected, and ex- 
posed in the course of an adventurous undertaking, 
itself the greatest folly of them all ; and which may 
be only intended to show generally, what senseless 
notions man can entertain. 

B 
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Professor Schlegel in his explanation of the play,' 
gives this view of the subject in terms still more ex- 
plicit : He represents the comedy as " The most in- 
nocent buffoonery or farce, touching upon all subjects, 
gods as well as men, but without entering deeply 
into any, hke a fanciful fairy-tale ; though not 
without the philosophical purpose of taking as it 
were from above a bird's-eye view of the universality 
of things, our own representations being only true 
when considered in a human point of view." Tliis 
is certainly the purest poetical conception of the 
poem, nor am I at all inclined to dispute it ; I would 
rather state it as a proof of the fine construction 
and masterly perfection of the piece, in presenting 
to US the possibility of forming and maintaining such 
a simple and independent conception ; though when 
we reflect on the prevailing apphcation of the whole 
of the old comedy to the life and manners, the say- 
ings and doings of Athens itself, we must still doubt 
whether it was equally the object of Aristophanes. 

Those interpretations "will certainly be more con- 
formable to the known ^dews of the poet, which 
bring this drama also within the range of that ap- 
plication ; and wliJch further admit, that he purposed 
to exhibit to the public eye a view of the extreme 
corruption, perversity, and vanity (hke that of the 
project of the birds) of the Athenian life and manners 
in general ; particularly the bee ntiou sues s of the de- 
magogues, and the light-heartcdness with which the 
people, ever intent only on the extension of their 
dominion, and inflated by their prosperit)', allowed 
themselves to be carried away to new and adven- 
turous schemes by the persuasive eloquence of this 

' Lecture! ou Ihr Art >nd tlUlorf of Dramatic Wriliug, Fart 1- 
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class of men ; and either to enjoin them a complete re- 
volution of moral habits and constitution, and even of 
their whole style of thinking and living, or to con- 
vince them that no safety could exist in a state a 
prey to such mad folly !* The truth of this view 
is so far undeniable, as it was essential to the old 
comedy, that no one of its productions could be con- 
ceived, without a lively reference to the state of ex- 
istence and of society in Athens ; and the supposi- 
tion could only be considered extravagant, if it led 
to the conclusion that Aristophanes had wished to 
point out to his fellow citizens by means of *^ The 
Birds," that nothing was left for them but to aban- 
don their city and to build a new one elsewhere,* 
Nor can we indeed deny to this last notion of the 
play, taken as it is from a general view of the Athenian 
repubUc* (in conformity to which, the poet wished 
to exhibit the gradual dissolution of the old prin- 
ciple of the constitution into the arbitrary despotism 
and will of one individual, and the absorption of 
the national sovereignty in the sovereignty of one,) 
that it is entirely founded, as well on the esoteric 
history of Athenian life, as on the ideas ever 
entertained by Aristophanes, and on the drama 
itself. Nor is it impossible that the poet in 
this work was conscious to himself of such a ge- 
neral object, as well as of that which he had more 

^ The Grammarian in one of the old arguments of the play. Beckys 
Comment, on the plays of Aristophanes, III. p. 359. 

• Beck*s preface to the " The Birds," p. 2. He has, however, 
in other works withdrawn this opinion. Compare Manso in the 
Supplements to Sulzer, P. VII. p. 123. 

* H. Th. Rottscher in his Dissertatio de Aristophanei ingenii prin- 
cipio. Berlin, 1825, and more at length in the Essay entitled " Aris- 
tophanes and his Times," p. 386, which was published after this 
treatise had been completed. 



especially in view. But if, as is the case in tlie 
present instance, indications which cannot be mis- 
understood point directly t-o the supposition of a 
special object, we must not be satisfied with having 
established a general one ; because the full under- 
standing of the piece, as well in its own proper ex- 
istence and form, as also in its individual attack on 
the life and circumstances of the people and of the 
republic, is only then possible, when we clearly un- 
derstand the former, and when we perceive that the 
poet has so linked together the two, and has melted 
them so completely into one another, that it is dif- 
ficult to say which was his primary, and which his 
secondary object ; but from this alone can we form 
a just appreciation of his art. It would therefore in 
no way contribute to a scientific enquiry into anti- 
quity, if we were to reject' all attempts to discover 
the special reference of a comedy to something ex- 
ternal and tangible ; and least of all is there any 
ground for such rejection in respect to tlie drama 
now under consideration. 

For in truth the artificial substruction, i. e. the 
fable of the play, the fantastic project, into which 
the birds allow themselves to be talked, namely, the 
building up of the airy space between the earth and 
the seat of the gods, in order to cut off all commu- 
nication between the gods and men, with the view 
of making both dependent upon the birds, and thus 
to recover their old dominion over the world, does 
in fact reign too predominantly over the whole pro- 
gress of the story, to allow us to consider it, in re- 
ference to the deep design, which is evident in all 
the poems of Aristophanes, as the mere channel of 



> RiitlKber Diswrt. in Aiietopli. 



a general satire on the state and people of Athens. 
All the incidents of the drama tend, first to intro- 
duce the proposal of that project, then to make it 
agreeable to the birds, who were at first violently 
opposed to its authors, to carry through and con- 
firm the resolution for its adoption, to make it known 
to those who were interested in it, to superintend 
its execution, to set aside the obstacles which in- 
terrupted the sacrifices necessary for its completion 
to develope its effects, which are becoming on all sides 
apparent, and thus to bring about its final result; 
so that the whole story in all its parts which are 
admirably connected with one another, turns upon 
this one enterprize. If now we reflect that the fable of 
" The Acharnians," « The Peace,'* " The Lysistrata," 
" The Ecclesiazousai," " The Frogs,*' fanciful as 
they all are, possess also, each its historical sense, 
which becomes evident in the progress of the several 
stories, that " The Clouds,*' although the general 
object of that drama be, like that of " The Birds," 
intelligible of itself, is still linked to certain definite 
real events of the time, we cannot rest satisfied 
with the belief, that the story set forth in the con- 
duct of this piece can have only a general, although 
a political meaning; and we are the more forcibly 
impelled to search after the design of the poet, in 
the hopes of thereby being able to explain the most 
important and essential features in the conduct of 
the story, which though at first sight they may ap- 
pear to be quite general, have still in all probability 
their especial application. 

The only attempt which has hitherto been made 
to answer this question, is that which makes Aris- 
tophanes to have had in view, as the foundation 
of the story of " The Birds," the fortification of 



Deceleia by the Spartans ; so that the poet may have 
meant by the undertaking of the birds, either the 
actual fortification, wliich cut off from the Athenians 
all tlieir continental alliances, or the counsel which 
Alcibiades gave in Sparta to this effect, or merely 
the prospective clanger of such a plan.* But the 
first, viz., the actual fortification of Deceleia, is put 
out of the question by a reference to dates ; as this 
event took place in the third year of the 91st 
Olympiad; whereas, "The Birds" was represented 
according to the Didascalia in the second year of 
that Olympiad.' And this without taking into con- 
sideration, that no real purpose could be answered 
by a dramatic representation founded upon that fact ; 
as the effect of the fortification of Deceleia was too 
sensibly felt by the Athenians, for them to require 
to be thus roused to oppose it. The advice of Alci- 
biades also though given in Sparta in the second 
year of the 91st Olympiad,* could not have been 
known in Athens when " The Birds" was eshihited 
there. Moreover that event is quite insufficient to 
explain the whole allegory of " The Birds." In that 
view the birds must have represented the Spartans, 
which is quite at variance with all the characteristics 
attributed to them in the piece. This supposition 
is also belied by the fact, that the fortification of 
Deceleia interrupted the communication of the Athe- 
nians with the neighbouring continent only, whilst 
it left open to them that by sea, whence they were 
furnished with all tlieir supphes,* This event there- 
i for these explaaatioDB in Bech'b 



' See tlie several aullioriti' 
Comment, on Arialoplj. !![. p. : 

' Ttucyd. VII. la, 27. Compare Moms 
knieo, 1. 1, 33. Beck, I. c. 

■ 'niiicyd.VI.91,93. Beck, I.e. 

• Beck'.i Preface la the BirdB, 1. r. 
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fore would have been obscurely represented by " the 
Birds," and the warning intended by the comedy 
must have been quite unintelligible to the people. 

In order then to explain the story of the piece, 
and thereby to recover the key of it, we must evi- 
dently set out with the question, whom are we to 
imderstand by the parties impUcated in the enter- 
prize ? whom by the birds who undertake it ? 
whom by the gods, and by the men who are affected 
by it ? On this will hang the other question respect- 
ing the person of its author and conductor. 

In the attempt which I am making to reply to 
these questions, and thus to explain the especial 
sense of the drama as a whole, (since we are altoge- 
ther without any positive notices in the antient 
writers upon the subject) I can only establish such 
a degree of conviction, as can be obtained from a 
complete and exact comparison of internal signs with 
historical evidences, and by a logical conclusion from 
those premises. Here however a peculiar difficulty 
immediately presents itself in the solution of the 
principal question; for though the distinguishing 
peculiarities of the three parties are visible enough, 
and crowd upon us especially in the statements, with 
which Peisthetairos first opens the project to the 
Epops (v. 181-194, Ed. Dindorf.) and then explains 
it to the birds (v. 550-5G9), yet these are afterwards 
in many parts so intermingled with one another, that 
they nearly disappear altogether, and thus the im- 
port of each becomes obscured. 

The birds are so depicted that we cannot but re- 
cognize in them a picture of the Athenian people. 
The departure of Peisthetairos and his companion 
from Athens is signified by a flight, (v. 35. qvctt- 
To/jLetry Ik rfig warplSog afiijtoXv ttoSocv) that is, by 



something peculiar to birds. The first counsel with 
which this personage opens his proposal to the Epops, 
namely that the birds should no longer flutter about 
with open beaks, Ktx^fOTig (v. 16(1) reminds us most 
pointedly of the propensity, so often declaimed against 
by others as well as by Aristophanes, of a people ever 
thoughtlessly gazing about with open mouths'" in 
the assemblies ; for which the Athenians were wittily 
nicknamed in the " knights" {v. 1262) Kf;^pvoro(. In the 
fickleness of the birds too, in their fondness for all 
new and subtle refinements, (v. 255. sq. 3 1 ?. sq. 32 1 . 
sq. 430 sq.) in their partiality for projects, which 
however adventurous like that of Peisthetairos, flat- 
tered their vanity and views of dominion, in the 
reckless levity with which they admitted as citizens 
foreigners and runaway slaves, (v. 7G0 sq.) in their daily 
occupation from an early hour with laws and decrees, 
(v. 1285 sq.) in the pride which their young men 
took in beating and defying their parents, and in 
other habits of the birds, he who is well acquainted 
with the satire of Aristophanes, and the character of 
the Athenians, can see only a direct satire upon this 
people, and upon the follies and abuses peculiar to 
them. Many single traits also, not directly derived 
from the light existence and nature of birds, but 
rather tacked on to them, as, for example, the con- 
elusion of the form of Dedication of the city of the 
birds, aiiToTat koi \!oiai, (v. 877)) the transplanting 
among the birds of the ^vXrj KsKpofffc (v. 1407), the 
picturesque description which Trochilos makes of 
his master the Epops, as of a citizen of Athens, 
whose greatest treat is his porridge and gudgeons, 
show distinctly that by the birds, by whom and 

" ArLara.SD. E<inUt.G3,39G, 764, 9SR, 1118. VGEp.21,sii. Rao. 
IDIH, iq. 
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amongst whom every thing is done, Aristophanes 
meant to paint no other than his own fellow citizens ; 
and the selection of the Minerva Polias, as the pa- 
tron goddess of the new city of the birds, (v. 828. 
sq.) and the taimts directed against the city (not in 
the sense of the poet, but only put into the mouth 
of Euelpides,) in which a goddess is clothed in the 
armour of a man, and men become women, all this 
makes it impossible not to see the connection be- 
tween the undertaking of the birds, and Athens, 
whose frequent epithet \iwap6v (v. 826) is given also 
to the new city in the air.** 

The project and proposals of Peisthetairos at 
once announce the men as different from the birds ; 
and if these are to represent the Athenians, the others 
must have a distinct signification. For according to 
v. 184 sq., when the birds shall have encircled the 
horizon with a wall, and thus laid the foundation of a 
city in the air between the gods and the men, the 
birds are to reign over the latter as if these were 
grasshoppers, and to starve the former like the in- 
habitants of Melos. In v. 554 sq. the birds are to 
claim back from Jupiter their old dominion, and if 
he refuse it to them, they are to declare war against 
him, and at the same time to send to the men a 
herald who shall annoimce the sovereign dominion 
of the birds, and demand their acknowledgement 
of it. All this is done. The herald on his return 
(v. 1277 sq.) annoimces the readiness with which 
mankind accede to the demand, and are resum- 
ing the laws and manners of the birds from whom 
they had seceded; and he notifies the approaching 
arrival of a large body of men, eager to be plumed 
and admitted amongst the birds, and of these some 

" Anrapai *A^nvai. Spanhdm on " Tlie Clouds/* 299. 



of the chief deputies are forthwith admitted, (v. 1337; 
sq.) 

But here a good deal is predicated of men, and much 
is attributed to them, which evidently belongs to, and 
has reference to the Athenian people. Peisthetairos 
and Euelpides, though in v. 30 sq, and v. 106 they 
had emigrated from Athena, must according to v. 320 
have come from the men. To the men are ascribed 
the general faults of mankind, viz. falsehood and cun- 
ning, (v. 158 and 451) eagerness for lucre and wealth, 
base and selfish propensities, which are the springs of 
all their actions, and upon which is grounded also the 
plan for restoring their former state of subjection to 
the birds. But other traits, such as their superstitious 
respect for auguries, which makes them dependent 
upon the birds (v. 499 sq. 708 sq.), and with which in- 
deed the play opens, and the needy vermin who 
present themselves at the sacrifice and as candidates 
for admission into the city of the clouds, are derived 
from the Athenians, (v. 904 sq. 1021 sq.) Prometheus 
who sneaks hke a traitor from the gods to the birds, 
boasts (v. 1545) that he was always well disposed to- 
wards mankind ; and Peisthetairos who has been 
placed at the head of the birds, acknowledges the 
comphment in the character of a man ; as in an earlier 
part of the play (v, 610) Euelpides had also dropped 
from the character of a bird into that of a man. 
Thus birds and men seem here also to be blended 
together in their signification. 

The gods against whom the project of the birds is 
peculiarly directed, and who are introduced as a 
party decidedly distinct both from the birds and 
frura the men, are nevertheless as birdlike and as 
human, as if there were no real difference between 
them and the other two parties. Their descent from 
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the birds gives them a birdlike nature (v. 5/4 sq. 6*93)| 
they are like men, voluptuous, (v. 556) sensual, selfish 
and greedy, (v. 1583 sq. 1606 sq. 1687) and cannot on 
that accoimt do without the men and their sacrifices, 
(v. 190 sq. 1230 sq. 1516 sq.) ; they are therefore Uke 
them dependent on the birds ; like men too they have 
traitors amongst them, (v. 1494 sq.) their ambassadors 
concern themselves very little about the common 
weal, only look to their own personal advantage, 
suffer themselves to be cajoled, have no common feel- 
ing, and from all these motives give the advantage to 
the opposite party, (v. 1565 sq.) Neptune ascribes the 
choice of such ambassadors to the Athenian demo- 
cracy, (v. 1570) which had been transplanted amongst 
the gods, and which (see " the Achamians" v. 61 sq.), 
was frequently no less cheated by its ambassadors ; 
and according to the proof which Peisthetairos gives 
to Hercules, that he could not hereafter be the heir 
of his father Jupiter, (v. 1649 sq.) the laws of Solon 
prevail in Olympus as well as in Athens. Here 
then Ukewise characteristic traits, which in one 
point of view are distinct from, nay even in oppo- 
sition to each other, are again confounded together. 
Indeed to complete the confusion, the birds them- 
selves, in whom fundamental characteristics of the 
Athenian manners and constitution are satirized, 
have also such praiseworthy and excellent qualities, 
that in many of these they are evidently brought 
forward as models for the Athenians, as the beau 
ideal indeed for the whole world, which is pictured 
in the drama, consequently also for themselves. 
The two emigrants apply to them, to escape from 
the passion for traffic and litigation which prevails 
in Athens, (v. 32, 110, 114 sq.) The licentious de- 
sires, which they wish to have gratified, are strongly 
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reproved by the Epops (v. 143) ; the birds live free 
from care, without money and without falsehood 
(v. 117 sq. 1 56 sq.), content with little food, and in 
their leafy abodes ; {v. 159, iG2 sq. 1078 sq.) and their 
simplicity is contrasted Tvith the cunning and roguery 
of men. (v. ■iSl sq.) Tlie holy laws of old times pre- 
vail amongst them, which men, and particularly the 
Athenians fearlessly despise ; (v. 1353 sq.) Wisdom, 
gentleness, and tranquillity reign in their city, a 
praise wliich the Athenian was doubtless disposed to 
refer to his own. They raise themselves freely upon 
the wing, and float afar over land and sea, looking 
down upon the manifold follies of men ; (v. 11 8 sq. 
1458, M70sq. 1553 sq. 1694 sq.) and in the splendid 
parabasis above aU, the toilsome, feeble race of man, 
in the depth of misery, is contrasted with the free, 
light, and etherial family of the birds, (v. 685 sq.) There 
they appear as original eternal beings, contemplating 
immortality ; compared with them gods and men are 
nothing, and their lovebest songs resound through 
and enliven the universe. 

No wonder then that this intricate confusion has 
thrown a veil over the fundamental idea of the poem, 
and has led to the opinion, that the author had 
merely in view a general satire on mankind, on the 
notions and relations of man, though with a special 
reference to the Athenian people. We shall not 
however be led astray by it, if we reflect on the 
one hand, that such confusion is quite appropriate 
and congenial to the roguish humour of comic 
poetry, which conceals its aim in the play of a per- 
petually shifting irony, and thereby makes a stronger 
impression upon those who see through it; and on the 
other, that we can easily distinguish what belongs to 
each of the three divisions, as a party implicated in 
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the undertaking, from that which is extraneous to it ; 
as for example in reference to the men, what belongs 
to them as one of those parties, and what to them 
as men; and in reference to the birds, what pro- 
perly belongs to them as parties in the action, what 
in virtue of the masks given to them, and what 
as they compose the chorus. We must also take 
with us, that the confusion which we observe, would 
naturally proceed from the object of the comedy; 
it being necessary, at the period at which " The 
Birds'* was brought out, that this object should be 
to a certain degree concealed. Whilst at the same 
time, with respect to the several parties engaged in 
the action, without impairing their fundamental diver- 
sity, it admitted of assimilating them in the course 
of working out the parts, and thus of satirizing the 
one by means of the others. The further develope- 
ment of our subject will prove that this preliminary 
exposition is well founded. 

If we now feel assured that in the continuous 
progress of the enterprize, to which the action is 
directed, the birds mean the Athenian people, the 
following question presents itself: what great imder- 
taking of this people is thus symbolically portrayed 
by the construction of a city in the air, with a high 
wall taking in the whole horizon, begun and executed 
by the people of the birds, in order so to separate 
the gods from the men, that the latter may be obliged 
no longer to acknowledge the sovereignty of the gods, 
but that of the birds ; and that the gods losing their 
influence over mankind, and having no other way of 
receiving from them the tributary sacrifices, may be 
reduced to despair, and thus, as in a state of siege, 
be obliged by famine to capitulate with the birds and 



to restore to them the soTereignty which was originally 
in their possession ? 

We can only suppose some great warlike under- 
taking, as that of the hirds is directed against the 
gods in a warhke sense, and as a holy war is to be 
waged against them, if when the construction of the 
city in the air is completed, they should refuse their 
demands, (v. 555 sq. 1246 sq. 1588, 1591) The pur- 
pose of this undertatdng must resemble that of th* 
birds, and must mainly consist in the investing of a 
powerful state, the rival of Athens, and in cutting it 
off from others, over whona its influence and power 
extended. It must have the same object for the 
Athenians, as the undertaking of the birds has for 
them, namely, to humiliate such rival state and to 
obtain for themselves an extended dominion. It 
must be of a chimerical character, so that it may he 
jepresented as frivolous and fantastical, such as none 
but birds could have thought of; and it must have 
seized upon and excited all minds, as the birds 
were animated by their project. It must also be 
contemporary with the production of the play, and 
must have occupied the attention of every one at 
the time. 

Now all this coincides with no other than the great 
Sicihan expedition, which took place in the first year 
of the 91st Olympiad (B. C. 415), in reference, how- 
ever, be it understood, to the ultimate object of it, 
such as it floated in the imagination of Alcibiades 
and of his more intimate companions. This object 
was not limited to Sicily alone, but pointed 6rst to 
the conquest of that island, and then to Italy, Carthage 
and Libya, in order to get possession of the resources 
of those countries, by which hitherto the Spartans 
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had in part profited;** and thus by ruling over 
the whole of the Mediterranean, as their own pro- 
perty and dominion, to surround, and, as it were to 
blockade the Peloponnesus, the seat and centre of the 
power of their rivals ; by which means the Spartans, 
and with them the Peloponnesian alliance, cut off 
from all the rest of Greece, and deprived of all foreign 
aid, might be compelled to resign the iryc/xovfa to the 
Athenians. The other Greeks would be equally 
forced to acknowledge the sovereignty of Athens, 
and this state would be raised to the summit of 
power. 

Thucydides is our principal authority and voucher 
for this contemplated extension and ultimate object 
of the Sicilian expedition: and Plutarch and the 
orators Aristides and Libanius coincide with the 
historian. I shall hereafter adduce the two last 
mentioned writers at a convenient opportunity. But. 
in Plutarch are two passages, in which he speaks 
of the great extent of the Sicilian project. In the 
one** he says, " Sicily was not considered as the object 
^^ of the war, but merely as a point of departure 
*' (opjULnrfipiov) whence the struggle might be fought 
'^ with the Carthaginians ; and Libya with the sea 
'^ coast as far as the pillars of Hercules might also 
*^ be occupied." In the other he says, still mpre 
plainly, " Alcibiades" looked upon Sicily, in relation 
to his plan, only as a beginning, not like others, as 
the object of the expedition; and whilst Nicias 
^^ endeavoured to dissuade the people from it by 
the difficulty of conquering even Syracuse, Alci- 
biades, dreaming of Carthage and Libya, and with 
^^ the accession of their resources, of Italy and 
** Peloponnesus, which were now more than a match 

'« Thucyd. XI. 7. •> Plutarch, Nic. 12. »* lb. Alcib. 17. 









" for them, only viewed Sicily as a viaticum of war 
" (sipoBia)." The historian of the Peloponnesian war 
does not indeed state, as Plutarch does, that these 
extensive views and this ulterior object of the expedi- 
tion were brouglit forward during the discussions; 
but he observes that Alcibiades most earnestly recom- 
mended the expedition, partly from a political jealousy 
of Nicias, and partly and especially (as the chief com- 
mand was to be put into his hands) because he 
hoped by it not only to conq^uer Sicily but Carthage 
also, and if successful, to ohtain for himself riches 
and honour." And Alcibiades, in the speech in 
which he defends the expedition against Nicias, 
indicates no more, than that the conquest of Sicily 
would probably lead to tliat of the whole of Greece 
by the Athenians." Tliis reaerv'e in a public harangue 
was no more than prudent, as it behoved him, in 
speaking of the enterjirize which he wished to recom- 
mend, to avoid a premature disclosure of the progres- 
sive extension of it, which he had in contemplation, 
lest it should appear risionary and impracticable; 
and besides, tliere was no question as yet of renewing 
the war with Sparta. But in tlie following year, 
when Alcibiades had been recalled from the fleet, and 
summoned to take Lis trial on the accusation of 
having mutilated the statues of Mercury and of 
having profaned the mysteries, {which, however, he 
evaded and retired to Sparta,) he there, in order to 
decide the Spartans to declare war against Athens, 

■' Tlmcyd. VI. IS. In Hie expreisioD rai tXri'Euv ^uMav Tt fi' 
ttlrrev tai KupxV^"'"' ^■•li'i'riai. GruniDbticallf, Alcibitdee niiiBt be 
consHlFrrd u tlir subjuct U> Xqij/FfrSat: and we must witb Bi-kker 
tak« <I^H in. (bq Bculcr froder, referring it la the preceding 

tfrpnriiyiinttt. 
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Bn object in which the ambassadors of Corinth and 
'Syracuse had failed, unfolded to them without re- 
serve the whole extent of the plan, as it had existed in 
his own imagination, and in that (rf* his party. In his 
speech to them on that occasion, he expressed himsdf 
in the following terms :>7 ^ We sailed against Sicily, 
^ in the first place, to subdue, if we were able, the 
/^ Sicilians, after these the Italians, and then to 
^^ make an attempt on the empire of the Carthagin- 
'^ ians. If this should have succeeded, either in the 
^ whole, or in great part, it was then our intention, 
*^ with this accession of power from the Greeks in 
*^ those quartecs, and takii^g into our pay many bar* 
^^ barians, Iberians, and others, who are now consi- 
^ dered £he most warfike in that part of the world, 
^^ ^building many triremes in addition to our own, for 
*^ Italy produces timber in abundance, to attack the 
Peloponnesus, and blockade the whole coast (rifvllc- 
Xoiro wiftrov vlpi^ iroXiopacotivrccO <^c[ by simultane- 
ous assaults from the hnd side,^ taking some of the 
dlies by storm, and putting a check upon others by 
^ contravallations, we conceived that we should soon 
^^ bring the war to a close, and extend our dominion 
*^ over the whole ofHellas(rot) ^i;/xiravroc'EXXi|v<Koi;.} 
^ To facilitate any portion of our undertaking, the 
" countries beyond the sea would have abundantly 
f^ furnished us with provisions and other necessaries 
of war, without your being able to go to their as* 
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- '^ Thncyd. VI. 90. sq. This is the principal passage on this sub- 
ject. Luzac therefore (orat. de Socrate cire, p. 84.) ought least 
of all to have overlooked it, particularly as Plutarch, if indeed, as is 
probable, he followed Thucydides, in treating this subject, can orly 
hare had this passage in view. 

^' 'B^p^acf^, as Bekker also reads, that is, from the Isthmus c^ 
Corinth. 
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," ristance. Tou have now learned the 
" which this maritime expedition was sent forth. 
" from the man who was best informed upon the 
" subject ; and all the other commanders will follow 
" in the same line, if thev have it in their power." 
Having then shortly pointed out to the Spartans, how 
near the danger was to them, when not only Sicily, but 
Peloponnesus also was at stake, he ad^dses them by 
the fortification at Deceleia, to place a counter- check 
in the country of the Athenians, and thus by prevent- 
ing the execution of these projects, to break not only 
their present but their future power. The Spartans 
determined, upon reflection, to follow this ad^^ice, 
and also to send succours to Sicily. Thucydides does 
not express the smallest doubt, that such a project, 
(of which it might perhaps have been said that it had 
only been conjured up by Alcibiades, in order to ex- 
cite the Spartans, by the impression which it would 
necessarily produce, instantly to declare war against 
the Athenians, and to vote for his proposals) had 
been really entertained ; nor is it disputed in any of 
the antient writers ; but on the contrary, it is alluded 
to by others, to the same extent. Nor indeed was it 
so totally uncoimected with the earher operations of 
the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war, that even 
these might not have led to it ; for the annual mari- 
time expeditions around the coasts of the Pelopon- 
nesus, which took place during the first half of the 
war in pursuance of the adrice of Pericles, so nearly 
resembled a blockade of the coimtry, with which in- 
deed they were compared by Aristides," that they 
might easily have produced in fanciful minds, heated 

" AriilidM pro qusluoir. Opp> II. p. 142. Jcbb. "On H ii'c ri)v 
icokifliav Awi€aivi (llfpinX^cJ ml iiiiyiBlvr^ rj) riXjixcvr^e^ t^v 
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by ambition and a thirst for military glory, first the 
project of an uninterrupted blockade of the Pelopon- 
nesus^ and then the preliminary measures which were 
necessary to arrive at that end. 

Now, if we were to suppose this project to have 
so fax succeeded, as to have attained its full effect 
according to the pkn of Alcibiades ; if the Athenian 
fleets had obtained the mastery of the Mediterranean, 
and if the Peloponnesus had been blockaded both 
by land and sea, the Spartans and their allies would 
really have been in the situation of the gods in ^^ The 
Birds'' of Aristophanes, i.e. in a state of siege, which 
while it shut them out from all those minor states, for 
the sovereignty over which they were contending with 
the Athenians, {i^ifurav *EWriviK6v) would have sub- 
jected these without further effort to the Athenians, 
and would have forced the Spartans, if they would 
not expose themselves to a war of extermination, to 
capitulate with their enemies, and to resign into their 
hands the supremacy of Greece. 

But even if the expedition against Sicily were an 
iU advised undertakmg, not only in reference to the 
point at which it was aimed, but also as decidedly at 
variance with the wise advice of Pericles,*^ **that 
*^ Athens should think more of strengthening and 
'^ defending her existing possessions, than on enlarg- 
'^ ing them ; and especially, with a view to success in 
^^ the Peloponnesian war,^^ that she should seek only 
^' to tire out and exhaust her enemy, embarking in 
^ no hazardous enterprize whatever with a view to 

^ Thncyd. II. 65. Kal 6 Ig ^uuKlav TrXove oit rooovrov yvwfiiic 
aftdpniita ijv Trpbg ovq liryco'av, c. r. X. 

'* Thucyd. 1. 144. HoXXd dk koI aXKa Ix^ ^S t\viSa rov mpiiottrOat, 
ffv lOIXiirc dpx^v T€ fi^ imKTaoOai &iia iroXc/iovvrfc Kal KivdOvovg 
ttifOaipBTOVQ nrj trpoOTiBtfrOai, 
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" conquest ;" and if on that account it had always 
been rejected by that statesman,"* in opposition to 
the senseless current of popular opinion, which al- 
ready in his time was setting in thia direction ; if it 
was an undertaking which, when it was afterwards 
entered upon, appeared to the most prudent states- 
men, as Nicias, to be under existing circumstances 
in the highest degree dangerous ;^ and withal, if it 
was an enterprize which besides other favourable 
combinations, required above all things the greatest 
union at home ;" how much more hazardous and ex- 
travagant does it appear, in the great extent in which 
it was embraced by Alcibiades and his party, and 
dependent as it was on the coincidence of so many 
preliminaries, which were not to be counted upon, 
and on arrangements, successes and results which 
would require such an enormous expenditure offeree ! 
Upon this suhject Aristides, the Rhetorician, justly 
says, " "'I am persuaded you can alone, without aid, 
" subdue the Peloponnesians one by one, or all to- 
" gether ; then again you can conquer Sicily without 
" difficulty, if you have only to contend with the 



** Pliitaroii. Perlc. 20. iroUa^c ^' "<' Swt^iac ° liaipas Utiyot 
J}3tj «ni fia^oTiioi Ipiuc ilx^v, oC Boripov i^itauaav oi jripi Tov 
'A\xi^aliiy pliTOpic. 'Bv H tai Tiftpiivia tai K.apxi^'f iviotg 
Svtipat avK nir' IXnUoc ?id ri itiycBoc tik iiwomiiiiyiK ifyipiipJac cai 
rrjr lipotav T&v irpny/iuriuv. 'AXX'i Ittpu^^c KfrSx' "iv alpopitv 
rairiiv, tal itipUKOtrTt r^v irokutrpa-fitoirvvijr na'i ril irXtitrra riji; 
tirvA/uuf Irptirtv I'c fl'Xiu4v mil 0(/)aiort|Ta ri/v vvapxiiTaiv. 
Cotap. c, 17. iiut. Diudor. Xll. 83. and panic iitnrlj AriMid. orat. 
pint. It. 0pp. II. p. 124. 

"Thncyd. VI, 9, 14. Died. XII. 63, 

"ITiucydll, fiS. 

"Arislid. ornt. Sic. 11. Opp. 1. p, .183. com p. Igncral de puce 29. 
'AXA' lit Toor' rippmriviji' iJXfloi', iivri riic rpoiiirriliiiy riiv flucnupf 
oA iptifn'vris 'IrnXrnc rni £iEiUac iini KdpxqJ'iivoc apCtiv rpni' 
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Sicilians. I say the same of Italy, that it cannot 
^ avoid falling into your hands, if you are at peace 
" with all other states ; but if you must go to war at 
^ the same time with the Peloponnesians, and with 
^^ the inhabitants of Sicily, Greeks as well as barbar- 
^^ ians, and in addition to these, with those also of the 
*^ continent beyond, who will not fail to come to their 
^ assistance, I can no longer cherish this confidence, 
" but I tremble at our visionary schemes ; this sub- 
" sidiary war might easily become of more importance 
^^ to us than the principal affiEtir, though we fancy that 
^^ it will make Sicily, Italy, Carthage and almost the 
" whole world subservient to us, and though we ex- 
" pect with the aid of their resources to draw a circle 
*^ round the Peloponnesus; (iv'airovc S^vpo KOfiidavreg 
*^ TTiv neX(nr6vvri(T0v 7r6/>i<TTcIj/u6v,)^ but to me, O 
*' Athenians, and let no one be offended with me for 
^^ it, it does appear that we ought in the first instance 
*^ to do just the contrary ; we should first sub- 
^' jugate the Peloponnesus, that with its assistance 
we may obtain the mastery over those remote 
countries ; for we are more likely to effect this^ by 
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^ I shall here give the passage from Libar ias, Apol. Socr. 0pp. Iff. 
p. 47. 19. sq. {Reiske Edit.) because he evidently refers to precedinfi^ 
writers, and his expressions are explained by them. He says, 
'AXX* €t TO^Q a^ipovvTOQ rwv vvapxovTutv fwriiTtt tclq yi irpofrdijKns 
tr&g ovK av nravdiTt ; *'ExiivoQ roivvv tlSiv, vtrkp tuv 'loviov ilSe 
v^9Q¥ fuy^tiv. 'QpkxBri SucfXiac liriBvfi^trtv 'iToXiag, ^Xirunv e^tiy 
Atpvfiv^ lyvia TrapafrTrjvat Jlt\oir6vv^(r*it rrjv Itrirkpav^ uriBOfAiitre 
\v<rcu Tbv iroXc/iov rkXti icaXi^, Kai irpooirwdv AaKidaiftovioiQ, 
vpoffavK^ffag {irpoav^rjtraQ Bekker) ttj voKh Ttjv pwfiriv, Xlapaor^- 
vaa. HtkoTTovvtitTiii rt)v kairipav is implied also in the above quoted 
passage from Aristides, and also in the following from lliucydides : 
'^Sri TTJ HtKoirSvviiffi^ ifikWofiiv lirixupv^^^'*^ KOfiifravreg ^Ofiiratyav 
fikv Tt^v iKtiBtv irpotrytvonkvtiv dvyafuv rwv 'EXX^vwv, TroXXot'c ^£ 
PapPdpovg futrOiafrdfUvoi, Kai "Ifhipag Kai aKkovg rwv Iku 6/aoXo- 
yoviiivtag vvv pappdputv naxiiiforaTOVQ. 



" the previous subjugation of our neighbours, than 
" to subjugate our neighbours by ill-timed and dia- 

" tant attacks upon others." Notwithstanding these 
arguments the great mass of the Athenian popula- 
tion having no clear notion of what they were going 
to undertake, even in reference to Sicily alone, and 
knowing nothing of the whole extent and difficulty 
of its ulterior object*'' — the elders, in earnest confi- 
dence of its success, and of the additional power it 
would give to the state — the young from a love of 
action and the force of imagmation — the crowd from 
a thirst after plunder and profit — all were so ardently 
excited and captivated by the idea,^ that they sat 
together in the Gymnasia, in the market-places 
and in the work-shops,^' drawing upon the sand 
plans of the island, of the surrounding sea, of its 
position with respect to Carthage and Libya, con- 
Tersing upon the subject, and disputing on the part 
they were to act in it. The idea of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, with all the contingencies dependent upon 
it, and the hope that it might be carried into execu- 
tion, did indeed make such a deep impression upon 
the Athenians, that its failure, and the series of misfor- 
tunes which followed thereupon, could not eradicate 
it from their minds ; and the important victories 
obtained by Alcibiades shortly before his return to 
Athens, not only made them revert to it, but seemed 
to convince them, that the conquest of Sicily,and every 
thing else which they had expected from it, would 
have taken place,if they had left the conductof it in his 
hands.'" And as the expedition, which had set out 

» ■n.urj'J.VI. init. 

'• Plnl. in Alcib, 17 Nic. 12. compnrc Tliucyd. V[. 24. 
'» PluL io Alcib. 17 snya, tv this jraXalorpaic «ni role "iiucwAioiE. 
Tr. " Piulsrcli. in Alcib. 32, 
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the year before the production of our drama, was just 
now at that period, when no unfavourable occurrence 
could hiave changed the public opinion respecting it, 
it still continued to be viewed with the most lively 
interest; and it strikes us therefore at first sight 
as most peculiarly fitted to be brought upon the 
comic stage, as a project of thoughtless and volatile 
birds,^* and thus affording, in an amusing form, a 
serious warning to the people. Nor are we without 
grounds for thinking that Aristophanes was the more 
disposed this way, as he had already directed his 
raillery against die first Sicilian expedition in the 
Achamians, (v. 606) and in the Wasps ; (v. 896 sq. 
911 sq.) and aware as he was of the disposition of 
the people, he had not forgotten in the ** Peace," 
(v. 2, 50) to make the daemon Polemos launch out into 
threats against that island. It would indeed have 
been extraordinary, if a poet, whose comedies gene- 
rally and severally have so decided a reference to 
the Peloponnesian war, had omitted to make such 
a great and important feature of that war, both in 
its origin and purpose, the object of a special repre- 
sentation. 

This expedition then combines all the circum- 
stances necessary for imderstanding the ground-work 
of our drama; and by a reference to it we easily 
perceive who are intended by the birds, who by the 
gods, and who by the men. The birds according to 
the advice of Peisthetairos (v. 166) are no longer to 
flutter about with open beaks ; that is, the Athenians 
are no longer to waste their strength, thoughtless 
and planless, in multifarious pursuits, but are to 

'^ Kov(^ov6u}v 6pvi9wv, Sopbocl. in Antig. 343. 



iaaad fme acw ^imm tieAut. t. LJi^ 550^ l^ot iai, to 
tilenxaeiTes wit&. ^ ciieir mififct. on one 
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project.* T&iB dcr is taa cyke in t&e whole 
borxsHL; and as KatfactaiEiH .t. 17^ ms^^, ifirects die 
l^ops to look down an. tbe ^ace to be o t xiifj a ed by 
dds eicr, so does Danootbaiesh. zxl "^ T&e KingbtSy" 
(t. I^) show to die sansage-adlor the daoBdn. ofdie 
ao^ero^n tT cunfwrrd upon. Trim. ^«A^^wg Idm look 
Avrm finrmi }m Tnmrr vMr Tgrrm rhe rJan^ azooni^ 
dy» eonuneraal iftatfy^^ &e meiiil i a Mt-ahins on. die 
U^ «a9y as ^ as Cam to t&e socdi and Chaloedoa 
todtenardi. If nowinatead of t&e IioaaQaanddie 
atntm^ihrre in die plxr V. 179, ISO si(. 193, 551, 
1173, 11S3 m^) we inaoua to oiindiea die ex- 
panded sea, and instead of die dtr to be bvOt, we 
iwiagffw^ the Athmian ships and deets^ptewi oTer i^ 
die mraning of the aHegoncal picture will be so 
d<>finit»* and sads&ctorr, diat we diall not ieq[iiire 
any more predae imficadoos. If we obacrrc, toot» 
diat from the ootaet, dfte bkM^ade CftM£«l^,T. 1 S3} and 
the cireiunfall a tion (T^MTa\Cair,T. 552) of theatmos- 
jjiere aie pardcalazlj dwdt xxfoa, and that afterwards 
the greatest impcvtance is attadied to the OMnpletion 
of the wall, wfaicfa is drcumstantiany announced, we 
cannot hesitate to bdiere, that the city to be founded 
means nodiing else, dian the fleets, wfaidi are to be 
oonstmcted from the resources of all conquered 
countries, and to command die whole Mediterranean 
sea, excluding ererydiing, as if diey were with a waO^ 
from this maritime empire, and especially shutting in 
the Peloponnesus. Aristophanes may also have in- 

M ComfNire PhiUrek Akib. 17. Kai -nivoQ ^ti Kurd ^kpoc ^^9i 
•ufk fugpf/v AXXJIi fuyaXtf <froXy irXfv9avracixixnf>ciycara«piff96kii 
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tended to allude to the well known oracle of the 
wooden walls, delivered in the Persian war, and to the 
interpretation of it by Themistocles ; but a still more 
striking resemblance to the picture selected by the 
poet is found in tihe idea of actually carrying a wall 
round the whole of Peloponnesus, which was enter- 
tained in the Persian war ; for when the Peloponne 
sians^ at the second invasion of Mardonius, were for- 
tifying the isthmus of Corinth, the Athenians advised 
them rather mpl awairav neXoTrrfwijaov Ttixog Trcpi- 
fiaXtiv.^* And though in the construction of the wall in 
the play, the poet may speak of hewn stones, of bricks, 
of cement, of gates, and such like, no one will there- 
fore, think of a real stone wall with wooden gates, 
but will readily conceive how all this belongs to the 
conduct of the allegory, which he has adopted. 
Aristophanes might fairly represent the Spartans 
and Peloponnesians, together with the principal states 
in alliance with them, as gods, as well on account of 
their general importance, as for the superiority in the 
balance of power, which was then leaning towards 
their side, of which more hereafter ; and he might 
picture as men the other jsmaller dependent (jreek 
states collectively, becaiise they were the object of 
the struggle for dominion. And we thus clearly per- 
ceive how, in the hands of the comic poet, the three 
parties, which in their original import are separated 
by strong lines of distinction, come, without any 
illogical absurdity, to be confounded with one another 
in die progress of the story. They are all in fact of 
one stamp. They are all Greeks who act different 
parts in the main plot only, and in the action, which 
springs out of it ; but in the rest they resemble each 

'^ Lysias. Epitaph. 9. 



other; and they are all objects of one satire, in 
reference to their dissensions, and to their other per- 
versities and follies. 

Thus then have we discovered the master-key of 
the play; and that it is so we shall further prove, as 
we proceed in explaining the outlines of it and its 
several details. But we must first observe that the 
poet has not anxiously laboured, to carry through 
this allegorical meaning, with a strict adherence to 
consistency, in all the particular points, but has 
only kept to it generally ; frequently in single parts 
working up the individual picture of his choice in 
its own proper colours, and without reference to 
the original meaning, as, for example, in what has 
been observed respecting the wall : and as he has 
not scrupled to weave into it many subsidiary strokes 
of wit, raillery and good humour, and has given 
full scope to his own unbridled fancy, no less than 
to his profound good sense, we must not expect, 
from this explanation, a pedantic solution of every 
particular feature, in the sense which we have given 
to the whole drama. Should we, however, see here 
and there in particular passages, more than the poet 
may have imphcd, even this will be more satisfactory, 
than if we had failed in pointing out the connection 
between the really significative and essential parts of 
the drama, and its original motive. 

Now Aristophanes has so managed his subject, as 
to exhibit the undertaking in all its forms, as a pro- 
ject altogether sophistical, as essentially a chimerical 
phantom, which none but a vain ambitious popula- 
tion of inflammable, giddy and volatile men could 
have been induced to pursue; and besides several 
serious admonitions which are scattered about here 
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and there, he clearly shows the selfish views in which 
it was conceived, and in the accomplishment of which 
it is likely to end. 

He opens his subject by conducting two travellers, 
who declare that they have left Athens from a disgust 
at the incessant traffic in justice, with which men, 
judges as well parties, are there persecuted, (v. 39 sq. 
109 sq.) into the presence of Tereus, who has been 
changed into a Hoopoo, (Epops) in order to learn 
from him, intimate as he is supposed to be with the 
lives of men and birds, where to find a city in which 
they may live quietly and pleasantly; (v. 115 sq.) 
by means of this picture, the dazzling idea of the 
enterprize in question is first suggested to the Epops. 
(v. 62 sq.) Enraptured with die project, he forth- 
with calls a general assembly of the birds, (v. 228) 
soon succeeds in soothing the wrath, which this 
admission of their human enemies amongst them had 
at first excited, (v. 325, 369) and lays before them 
the whole scheme, (v. 466 sq.) In this manner the 
poet at once transplants the project amongst that 
race and into that airy region, to which it naturally 
belongs, and the action opens with a stroke of deep 
irony. For whilst in fact he makes Peistbetairos 
and Euelpides go over from the Athenians to the 
Athenians, for these are denoted by the birds, he 
proceeds most gravely, as if he were introducing them 
to a totally distinct race, and into a perfectly im- 
known country, far away from Athens, (v. 6 — 11.) 
and in a tone of the utmost good humour, he mixes 
with his praises of Athens (v. 37* sq. 108) a light 
harmless satire on abuses elsewhere severely attacked 
by him; as for example, on the eternal traffic in 
law, and on the swarms of strangers admitted to 
the civic rights ; (v. 31. sq.) and thus in fact he plays 
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with die people^ under At iLiTfrring <&igtiwr of a 
pocCrr, wbcme real Jtwnnitk ^ eovid moft escape the 
dear-si^ited ^ naj, I tiimk I cm aiiow^ widi tfae 
liigKfat degree of pvobafaffitiv diat die scenerr pointed 
to Adhens kidf as die dieatre of actiaii. Tim is 
diiccdf ifirfifated br die questioBs pat br Posdietai- 
TOSy (t. 501) wlien Euflfailrs Aaws Yani the oni 
eonm^ oq widi the o&er birds^ Ti ^fr ; i^c jXaiK 
'AftfmT Y7«7< f* and abo br die wwds^ f^K^l^cwc 
W^mci, (t. 1455} die scene of die storr is instanttr, at 
least in imaginatioo, refecred to Athms, This sup- 
positioD is Andier stiei^thened by anodber and more 
distinct and erident indication. Posdietairos and 
Eo^ides are conducted by the nxen and die jay, 
whose wamii^ diey are fidlowii^^ igainst ro^s, 
(t. 20.) through which thefe is no dionx^h&re ; dieir 
tniTdling dierefbre most come to an end, frmting 
theserodo. Then Endpides is tidd to knodc at them, 
as an Athenian woidd knodc at a house door, to an- 
nounce himsdf to die Epc^ ; upon whidi his serrant 
Trochilos (t. 61.) first comes fivth, and then the 
master himself (t. 92.) when Trodiilos has awaked 
him (t. 84.) from his mid-day shmibers ; furdior on 
die Epops retires by the same way into his thicket, 
to can together die birds, (t. 204, 209) and afterwards 
again comes forth from the same quarter; (t. 270) 

^ The ^ofd, or it^uU as he sometixiics caUs Uiem, tkns, indeed. 
tattcHsig the whole public willi tbe complimeBi. £. g. Nobes. t. 521, 
S>2i$, Vcspc. ▼. 1049, &C. 

** The eai^er critic* marked this passage with an asterisk, sop- 
pOfiog the iccDe not to be in Athens, and as if it sboold be t^ 'A^vv«#r, 
not iic 'A^iivaC' But the Scholiasts rightly obsr rre, ov irpovwwHToi 
iif Irn ohK Iv 'A^iivtuc f^ ^P^yf^'*'^* i ^ Peisthetairrs applied the 
fraretb generalljr withoot appropriating it to himself, or had for- 
gottm that he was out of Athens. But the poet porposelj makes 
Mi bttmy the tmth. 
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here is his nesfc> (v. 64 1 sq.) out of which he caBs forth 
his Progne. (v. 665) He introduces the two strangers 
into it, (v. 649, 675) and comes out of it with them 
when they have been plumed, (v. 801) Here we must 
clearly figure to ourselves the face of a rock, towards 
which the strangers advance, and in front of which 
the action takes place ; and behind it is a wood. But 
this rock, which at first sight appears to belong to 
the external accessories of the poem, merely as part 
of a wild scenery, can scarcely be without some pe- 
culiar meaning. Let the reader remember that the 
scenes of these dramas of our poet, which bore upon 
the assemblies of the people, or in which they are 
introduced, is laid near the spot in which those as- 
semblies are held, that is the Pnyx itself, the antient 
seat of the Democracy, whose tenant or occupier is 
properly called by Aristophanes, in the Knights, 
(v. 43, compare v. 750.) Anfiog irvfcvfrijc.*^ Now, 
nirpai in our author is often used for the Pnyx, 
partly on account of the massive stone substruction 
of its northern side against the rising ground on 
which it leaned, and the long wall of hurge blocks of 
stone which inclosed it to the south, partly from 
the high rock out of which, according to the arrange- 
ment of Themistocles, the jSfifia or orators tribune, 
had been formed, partly also from the stone seats 
for the people within this space.'* Thus when in 
" the Knights" (v. 956.) Cleon himself is pointed 
out by the figure on his seal ring, \apog KexnvtoQ 
iwX irirpag Stifxtiyoptov^ the Trirga is evidently the stone 
^flfia in the Pnyx, which is also to be understood of 

1 See the Treatise on the FJ^poc of Aristophanes, p. 19. 

'* On all this, see SchomaDn de comit. Ath. p. 53. sq. Comp. 
Chandler's Travels, p. 63. and Leake's Topography of Athens, 
p. 40. sq. 
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t]ieXi3ocin <^die Face," (t.6S0) in ''dieThesmo- 
plKxazoosai," (t.S30} aad'^dieEcdesiaioiisaL'* (r. 87) 
As this spot commanded a Tieir of die pcxt ofAtbens, 
and of the sea,^ we easilT miderstand the comic al- 
lusioii made to it in the inritatian already noticed, of 
DoDoosdienestodie sansag<e-seDer in ^ die Knights,** 
to momit upon his dresser, and kx^ aroond upon die 
sea, and the haiboors and die islands beneadi him. 
In die same comedy, (t. 7^-} whoe the sansage* 
seller accuses deem of not caring how hard the seats 
are, on which the people sit, {hri num vh-paiQ oh 
^povri^€f incXi|p«#c <*< Bo^r^fiEvcv oSrwc) >^d where he 
eren presents a soft cushion toI>emos,aIhision is made 
to the seats of the Pnyx; and when a few lines before 
(t. 750) Demos announces his wish that an eodesia 
should be held in the Pnyx, (t. 746) in older to decide 
the dispute between the two; (on whidi die sausage- 
seller complains, that the old fellow, derer and shrewd 
as he was at home, as soon as he finds hifn58p]f seated 
upon the stones, orav ^ hn rmrniGi caftfrac ttk tIt/mic 
(y. 7^*) g^pcs and yawns with his mouth open^ as ^ 
he was bolting figs;) and as Demos immediately 
opens the sitting, we must necessarily, in dus comedy 
of ^^tbe Knights," imagine to ourselTCS a stone bencii 
placed upon the stage itself,^ to represent die Pnyx, 
on which Demos takes his seat, as the people did in 
the ecclesia. Thus, too, in the Drama of which we 
are treating, an ecclesia is held of the republic of die 
'birds, who represent the people, and to whidi diey 
are called by the Epops, as the people in Adiens were 
4>y the herald, (v. 227 sq.) What, then, can be more 
probable, than that the real place to which our imagi- 

» Plot. TbemUt. 1 9. 

^ Not in the orchestra, as Kaanegevser says ; see Die alte Ko- 
AiKhe Bfthoe in Athen. p. 179. 
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nation i3 to be carried, is pointed out by the wall 
of rock in the back ground, representing the sub* 
structions and walls of the Pnyx, behind which 
are the XoxM»l ^^ ^^^ (v- 1^2, 204, 209) whence 
the Epops comes forth, and whence the birds are 
called upon the stage, as the citizens are summoned 
to the assembly from their houses? On this spot 
too the Epops, like the sausage-seller in ^^ the 
Knights," might be invited to cast his eyes around 
far and wide ; and the sea visible from thence might 
the more definitely be pointed out to him, as the 
proper object of his survey. I shall here only make 
a cursory reference to another passage of this comedy, 
which will be quoted hereafter, and to which the ob- 
servation I have just made is also applicable. 

In pursuance of the poet's ironical fiction, the 
strangers who have wandered so far firom Athens, 
that they can no longer find the way back to their 
coimtry, are really only conducted into the Pnyx; 
thus the action is carried on in the very seat and 
centre of the life of the Athenian people, though ap- 
parently as remote from it as earth from heaven; 
and thus even in external circumstances, it is ap- 
proximated to the reality at which it was aimed, with- 
out abandoning the fantastical character, which the 
enterprize to be ridiculed must necessarily maintain. 

But if the whole action of our drama be not a mere 
gossamer airy fiction of poetry, and if it contain a 
real historical substance, on which is founded the 
import of the several parties that are implicated in it, 
we may at once take for granted also, that the prin- 
cipal personages are not mere creatures of the fancy, 
but must be essentially historical. When then the 
question arises, what is the poet's conception of the 
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two dmgniitXy and cspeaaBw of PcBtiictairosy Mho 
di'igiuitei, eoiidiiclz, and <jiiiarA tluiM^k die wliole 
action? vliatinATidiBl Addiepoctwisli to represent 
bjr Inm? wbat iiiuliics to embodr in Inm? an 
answer p fe acnts itself based cm diis sdf^rident in- 
duction, diat be can bare created die fbaraftfr <»ily 
-out of die expetfition ; and tbat it nrast bear a simi- 
lar and eqnaDr Tntimatp iriation to saA e]q>edition, 
witb tbat wbicb Peistbetairos bears to tbe under- 
taking of tbe Inids. It is indeed tctt possible, and 
eren probable, tbat Aiistcy banes in diawii^ tins dia- 
T«cter has not merely had in his mind 5in^ indiTi- 
dnalai, but tbat be bas amcentrated in it tbe motires 
and tendencies, wbidi were tbe soul of tbe Sicilian ex- 
pedition, in diose widi wbom it originated ; and that 
be bas constmcted into one genend image the leading 
characteristics of several persons who were of the 
same opinion respecting it. But all these diaracter- 
istics meet tc^ther in certain prominent indications, 
which may be tiie more readily referred to particular 
indiyiduals, as they can be explained firom them with- 
out violence. 

Now those characteristics are particularly striking 
which point to Alcibiades. As Peistbetairos induces 
the birds to adopt his project, so had Alcibiades per- 
suaded the Athenians to the l^cilian expedition ; he 
had defended, recommended, and carried it through 
in presence of the people, and he had turned his own 
head and that of others, with respect to its ulterior 
object; he is therefore considered as the proper 
fatiier of this undertaking,^^ as Peistbetairos is tiie 

«' DIodor. XIII. 27, 31. comp. XII. 84. Thucyd. VI. 15. PluL 
Alclb. 17. Nic. 12. 
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author of that of the birds, and he was in reference 
to it the n€i<rdlra£/EK>C9^ a name intended to express 
the influence which eloquence really had over the 
historical undertaking, and which it here exercises 
over that which is allegorical. He possessed too, 
much of the sophistry of Peisthetairos, and he was 
above all impelled by that selfish and ambitious 
thirst for power, which displays itself in this per- 
sonage in the second half of the comedy, which in 
fine attains its object, and of which more will be 
said in the proper place. Nor can we fail to perceive 
a strong afiinity** between the part of Peisthetai- 
ros, and the whole conduct and character of Alci- 
biades, as well in essentials as in external cir- 
cumstances in general ; and one might be tempted 
simply to explain the one by the other. To this 
however it must be objected, that Peisthetairos and 
his fellow-traveller Euelpides are expressly called old 
men, (v. 256, 320, 1401.) whereas Alcibiades, at the 
beginning of the Sicilian expedition, was in the flower 
of manhood. The sophistical character also is too 
prominently brought forward in both, for us to con- 
sider this as a subordinate quality, as it was in Alci- 
biades, and not as a predominant and marked distinc- 
tion in those to whom the poet alludes ; for they are 
announced to the birds in three passages as sophists ; 
first, (v. 318) they are both especially called cavil- 
lers, XtTTToXoyKTray a word which Aristophanes in 
order to suit the metre, humorously decomposes 

« Schol. to " the Birds," i. wa^d rb viiOea&ai. Voss, at v. (144, 
translates the word after the example of Gothe, as Treafreund, or 
faithful friend. But then he would have heen called UiffOeraipog, 

*» I here ohsenre once for all the correctness of my view, on the 
meaning of Peisthetairos, and ** the birds" i^encrally, in " 1 he Trea- 
tise on the Clouds/* p. 42. which was not yet quite clear to me when 
I wrote it. 
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into XfiTM Xtrfurra — as if he had sud, ^ cavil lov- 
ers ;' — then again, (v. 409} in the words ^rw ^of ire 
if* 'EXXaSo^, bodi are pointed out as sophists by 
the epithet mfiig, but most particolarly is Pdsthe- 
tairos ao designated in the praise bestowed upon 
him i^TT. 4279 though by the jneceding question 
of the choixts {rAt^pa ^aivojutvoc ;) it is ironical : 
he is there said to be a^orov it^ fpovifiocy and 
again, wvkvototov xtvaSo^y ^ofurfiaj cvpjua, rplfifioj 
waaraXiifi oXov, to which expressions we may com- 
pare T. 260 of ** the Clouds," where Socrates uses 
nearly the same words, when he details to Strep- 
siades the^vantages he will secure if he becomes his 
scholar. ^ In other passages, particularty t. 1271 sq. 
and 1401, the sophistical cunning in the character of 
Peisthetairos is especially broughtforward andpndsed. 
With this is also connected the characteristic of 
petty sophistical vanity, which is interwoven with 
that of ambition more peculiarly belonging to Al- 
dbiades. Hence it becomes highly probable, that 
Aristophanes has thrown into the character of Peis- 
thetairos essential traits taken firom some other in- 
dividual besides Aldbiades, firom one too who re- 
sembled him in selfish views, but more vain, and in 
whom sophistry was the most prominent feature. 
He must have equalled him in eloquence, perhaps 
surpassed him in sophistical subtlety, must have 
been concerned too, though more remotely in the 
Sicilian expedition, and at the time of the produc- 
tion of '^ the Birds,*' he must have been an appro- 
priate subject for the shafts of Aristophanic satire. 

In announcing the solution of this enigma, I can, 
for the present, only cursorily prove its correctness, 
as far as the general characteristics, which have been 
adduced, seem to reqxdre it, reserving the further de- 
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monstration of it to the explanation of the Drama in 
its whole scheme. The historical personage^ whom 
in drawing the character of Peisthetairos the poet 
may have especially had in his eye, along with Alci- 
biades, seems to be Gorgias of Leontini/^ Tliis 
Gorgias first came to Athens^' at the head of an 
embassy, {apxtwpatrfiBvrfi^ Diod.) in the second year 
of the 88th Olympiad, i. e. in the 12th year pre- 
ceding the exhibition of ^^ the Birds," in order to ob- 
tain for his native city then depressed by a war with 
S3nracuse, assistance from the Athenians,^ who were 
related to the Leontines, a colony of the Chalcidians 
of Euboea.^^ As Gorgias succeeded in his object, 
and as the Athenian people, dazzled by the novel 
style of his eloquence,^ resolved to send succours to 

** See A. in Appendix. 

** I entirely coincide with what Geel says. Hist. crit. Sophistamm 
in act. nor. Soc. Traj. Bat. P. II. p. 17 sq. that Gorgias did not come 
earlier to Athens, and particularly not in the 70th Olympiad. But I 
take a different view of his second argument on this subject : of this, 
however, more hereafter. 

^ Thucyd. VI. 3. and afterwards in c. 50. card Ivfifiaxiav Kal 
^vyykvuav. Diodor. XII. 53. Aiovrivoi XaXiC(^Eu>v fiiv ovtiq dvoi - 
jcoc, ffvyy tviig dk 'A^tivcdatv, compare c. 54, and c. 83. T(i>y Aeovri- 
viiiv Tfjv avyyivaav Trpo^pofiivtov. I quote these passages here on 
account of a reference to ** the Biids," which I shall touch upon in 
the sequel. 

^7 Diodor. XII. 53. Plato Hipp. mag. S- 4* &Bd Heindorf in 1. 
Pausan. VI. 17, 5. Wasse on Thucydides, III. 86. 

*^ Diodorus, 1. c. Timseus in Dionys. Hal. T. II. p. 82, 39, and 
Goller de situ Syracusamm, p. 267. Schol. Hermog. p. 6. 
'£X3'orroc ^k Topyiov tig rd^ 'A^rivaQ, ktredu^aro kxtt \6yov, xai 
tifSoKifi^ffe wdWf iatrrB ^vixa IwiStuevvro \6yov 6 TopyiaQ, lopri^v 
avpaKTOv iiroiovv AJSttivawu — 'Eopri^ avpaKtOQ^ must mean gene- 
rally, a festival in which no business is done, public and private 
affairs stand stiU, not as GOUer translates — iuttrmista deorum fata. 
Compare too Schndder on Xenoph. Conv. II, 26. In this last passage, 
ovTutg oi) PiaZ6fi€voi virh row olvov fit^vuv, &\X* dvaini^ofuvoi, irpbc 
TO iratyvioSktrrepov d^6/Acda, the wpb^ rb should be inserted before 
fu^viWp and no comma after dipairu^ojiivoi. The sentence is then 




the Leontinea, and dispatched for that purpose a 
considerable fleet, and as this expedition was the 
commencement of tiie projects of the Athenians 
against Sicily, it was therefore Gorgias who gave to 
this scheme, although on an earlier occasion, its first 
impulse and hfe ; and on that account he was fully 
entitled to be placed in connection with this last and 
greatest armament, one which was destined to crown 
by the glorious ends which it had in view, all that 
had gone before it ; at the hands too of a dramatic 
poet, who was bringing together all persons and 
events, which however remotely, were yet intimately 
connected with it. "WTien the business of his embassy 
was concluded, Gorgias of course returned home ;*° 
but in consequence of the invitation of the Athenians 
who had been enchanted by his rhetoric'" and were 
eager to study it, and attracted by the splendour and 
profit which awaited him, he paid a second visit to 
Athens, where he fixed his domicile ;*' as did also his 
brother Herodikos, who continued to reside there as 
a celebrated physician. Plato, in the dialogue bear- 
ing the name of Gorgias, speaks of him'' as lodging 
with the demagogue Callicles. With these two jour- 
nies and his residence in Athens, are connected his 
appearance at Olympia during the games, and the 

complete, Bad the different member* of it are to lie following pur- 
port, " We are not driven by wine lo drunkenness, but are led to 
■port sod raillery by the power of eloquence." 

"Diodor. I.e. TiXoc fi iriiaac roic A3ijvaioifeoii/i/iax5ani Toif 
Aiovrivwfi ouroc ftif ^av/iaaSite Iv rais '^i/vais Itri Tixff p^ro- 
futj T^v jf( AiavTlvevt JihIvd^ov iiroi^iraro. 

" No other senae can be given tn the irords of the Schol. on Her- 
aiog. p.B.KuTiirxavli aMy iv'Aiiivaii,T^v ev/inexiav jri/t'f'i 
nt tvTg \iovTlvf. 

" Flato Gorg. §. i. Fhsdr. V 2. and Heladorf in loc. 

" Gorg. {. 2 and B2. 
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pompous harangue^ which he there delivered, ex- 
horting the Greeks to be on good terms with one 
another and to unite against the barbarians, his 
eulogy of the Eleeans,^ his sojourning in Thessaly 
particularly at Larissa and in other parts of Greece, 
in order to exercise his profession as a rhetorician, to 
give instruction, to extend his reputation, to add to 
his great wealth,^ and finally his journey to Delphi, 
where at the P]rthian games he so delighted the as- 
sembled Greeks by the brilliancy of his eloquence, 
that by an unanimous resolution, a statue of him of 
beaten gold, was erected in the temple of Apollo.** 
But Athens was the principal theatre of his art and 
of his fame. Here from time to time he deUvered 
epideictic harangues of such dazzling splendour, that 
in reference to the Lampadaphoria in the Kerameikos, 
they were called Aa/tiiraScc**^ In a grand funeral 
oration in honour of those who had fallen in battle,^ 
he flattered the Athenians with recollections of their 
former glories, particularly of their victories in the 
Persian wars, and thus excited them against that em 
pire. He also offered in public, and on one occa- 
sion at the great Dionysia, in the theatre, to speak 
extempore on any subject which might be proposed 
to him ; in private too, to answer every question put 
to him ;^ and he taught his art with such profit and 

M Aristot Rhetor. III. 14. 2. PhilostraL rit. Soph. 1. 9, 2. 1. 17^ 2, 
and Ep. XIII. ad Jul. Aug. p. 919. Paoaan. VI. 17, 5. 

** Aristot. Rfaet. m. 14. 11. 

M Plato Theag. p. 128. Menon. $. 1. laocr. antid. p. 458. Bekk. 
Cic. orat 52. Paus. 1. c. 

^ See Appendix B. 

V Schol. Hermog. 1. c. Kai Xafifradag roic X^yov; aifTov dtvoficurav. 
See Wesseling on Diodor. XII. 53. 

^ Philost yit. Soph. I, 9, 2. Schol. Hermog. p. 412. 

** Philost yit. Soph, prooem. p. 482. Cicero de or. 1. 22. Plato 
Oorg. $. 2, and Heindorfs note. 



success, that he secared to himself a numeroas party 
of adherents ;'*' having for his scholars the richest 
and most distinguislied youths of the city, amongst 
whom Critias and Alcibiades are expressly named. 
And as we know that some of his countrymen, fugi- 
tives from Leontini, besides the ambassadors from 
Egesta, were present at Athens during the discussions 
and resolutions which preceded the great Sicilian 
expedition, and that they had considerable influence 
on the decision,"' it is not improbable that Gor^as 
was there also. At least the violent and direct attack 
upon him in "the Birds," (v, 1694 sq.) as of barbarian 
descent, and as one rolling in wealth from the produce 
of his tongue, justifies the opinion, that his career in 
Athens was in full force at the period when the play 
was represented. And that his reputation lasted much 
later, even to his death at a very adranced age,* is 
Bufliciently clear from the fact of Plato having writ- 
ten his " Goi^as" at all events long*^ after the date 
of "the Birds" of Aristophanes, Gorgias was far 



" Plsto Hipp.mai. Plilost. Vil.Soph. 1.9,p. ^'J2. Ep. XUI. ad 
Jill. Aug. p. 919. 

'> TUucyd. VI. 19, Camp. c. S and B. Flat. Nk. 13. Diodor. 
XII. 83. 

** See the cammcntaton on Locian's Macrob. f. 23. 

*> On tbiB iliLte see Hardion in the Mein. de V Acai). des loscrip- 
&mB, T. XV. p, 175. Smlbanm'B Prolog, in Fist. Pliileb. p. XL. 
Schleieruiaclier in the iDtrodnctinn to Gorgias, p. 20. iq. Froin 
Ibe Bbove cited anecdote of H«raiippas, (Athen XI. p. 505. d.) i. e. 
that when nato, in allnstoa to the golden ttatlie erected at Delphi, 
ia honour of Gorgias, had said/'Hctt y/iiv h caXog « xai jjpwffoBe 
Fopyiac, he replied, alluding to tlic Gorgisn of Plato, 'H taXov ji nl 
'A^voi «ni viavTOVTov 'Apx'Xox'"' i^'V^X'""*'' '' '■ ■' least clesr, 
that the Gorgias w.is written after the sophist'a potnpooB displaj of 
oratory at Dalphi, In the passage of AllienKUS, ic iirifq/iijofn 
'Aftqvoic la not, a> Scbweiglaeuser translates it, cvn AtAtiiai rmr- 
lui euel, but CHOI .llhenis eemmornrtdir. 
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advanced in years when this play was written, for he 
was ahready growing old when he first came to Athens 
as ambassador,^ and he was an old man, when after- 
wards Isocrates in his youth attended his lectures 
in Thessaly.^ From the hostile feeUng which Aristo- 
phanes bore to that sophistical eloquence which was 
forcing its way into his country,®* it is clear that 
Gorgias could not have been an object of indifference 
to him. The sophist's first appearance before the 
Athenian pubUc, had been in the very year in which 
the comic writer produced ^^ The Babylonians,"^ and 
I think it not improbable, that this piece contained 
allusions to him ; for in " The Achamians," which 
immediately followed " The Babylonians,*' the new 
fangled style of oratory was vigorously assailed, as 
well as in "The Clouds," and in " The Wasps f in 
which last mentioned piece (v. 241) Gorgias is cited 



•^ Philost. Vit. Soph. I. 9. p. 492. AiaXfx^e^c ^^ 'A^^vaic 4^i| 
yripaaKiav. Olearius rightly understands this, with reference to the 
expression of Diodorus^ XII. 53. ovToc^uXex^e roig 4^t;i/atoi€ 
wepl rrjc (rvfifiaxiag as applying to Gorgias' first residence in Athens. 

^ Cicero, orat c. 52. Isocrates quum tamen audivisset in Thes- 
salia adolescens senem jam Gorgiam. 

^ See Essay on the Clouds of Aristophanes, p. 24. sq. 

'7 The fragment of ** the Babylonians" in the Etymol. magn. v, 
kyKivovfuvoQ. 'Avfip rig rifiXv kariv lyKivovfuvoQ may readily be re- 
ferred to Gorgias, in accordance with the special explanation, which 
in my essay on the r^pac, p. 42, I have given without emendation, 
but which I now produce by the kindness of H. Jacobs, 'Pfirup iUri 

raparrtav koI 2/«ro^i^<i>v— with reference (see Lectt. Stobens. p. 88.) 
to the examples he had adduced in favour of the ciici} Taparrtav. I 

had formerly conjectured it to be priropiKy raparra>i/, &c. 

I cannot understand how the correct explanation of the glossa 
in the Etym. Magn. escaped me, which W. Dindorf has given in his 
first Diss, de Aiistoph. fragm. p. 60. Accordingly I give up the re- 
ference of the fragment of '' the Babylonians," to Gorgias, and con* 
sider it to be more probable that Cleon was meant in the passage.-* 
(Subsequent note of the author.) 



by name, together with Philippoa, a. sophist and 
rhetorician, as his friend or pupil,* l<Pl\anrov tok 
Vopjiov) in company with whom he again appears in 
" The Birds." (v. 1G94) Thus those traits of tlie cha- 
racter of PeisthetairoB, which we miss in Alcibiadea, 
or whieli in him appear to assmne a different cast, or to 
be less prominent, all these meet together in Gorgias. 
He is the same old thorough-paced, artful intriguer, 
tliat Peisthetairos is, a conceited sophist, a trader in 
oratory, grasping after glitter and notoriety ; he is 
connected mtli the Sicihan enterprize, partly by the 
decisive influence which he had had on the first expe- 
dition sent to that island under Laches, partly by the 
share which his countrymen of Leontini had in bring- 
ing about the second and greater one, (though we 
cannot trace how much of this last belonged per- 
sonally to him), and partly by the influence which 
sophistical eloquence had upon both.*' Indeed in 
respect to this last, the name of Ufia^fraipoi; emi- 
nently belongs to Gorgias, in preference even to AI- 
dbiades. For this art (ij rov ird^itv rf x^tj — to jrtf^Hv) 
was exactly Gorgias' trade. Not only does he de- 
scribe this art in Plato''' as the supreme good, and as 
the most useful occupation in life, declaring himself 
to be a master of it ; whilst Protagoras also in the 
same writer,'' relates that he had often heard Gorgias 
say, that it was the most excellent and best of all arts, 
but prindpally because he was such a distinguished 
master of it, had the Leontines sent him as their am- 
bassador,'' when they first sought tlie aid of Athens. 
And as this art, which seeks not for truth, but whose 

" Sehol to " The Birds," 

" See Appendii C, 
" Phileb. 136. S»l!b. 
"* Schol. HcrDiog. p. 6, tai writrovn rbv rDpyin. 
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whole and sole aim is the impression and triumph of 
the moment, is not only practiced by Peisthetairos in 
^^ the Birds," with the most brilliant success, but is 
also, though not without a mixture of the poet's 
irony, characteristically extolled by him; and as a 
bitter attack is in reference to this art, made on Gor- 
gias pointedly and by name in a very important pas- 
sage, (v. 1694) as will be shown hereafter, (whilst on 
the contrary the name of Alcibiades nowhere occurs), 
one might almost be tempted to consider Gorgias as 
the original, whom the poet meant especially to dehne- 
ate in the character of Peisthetairos. But on the other 
hand as we have before observed, Peisthetairos pos- 
sesses very many essential features which can only 
be referred to Alcibiades ; and he as well as his com- 
panion Euelpides, who are annoimced as coming from 
Hellas, declare themselves expressly to be citizens of 
Athens, (v. 33 sq. 108^ 644 sq.) But Gorgias was a 
foreigner. 

It comes then to this : That we must take Peisthe- 
tairos as a portrait altogether historical, but not cor- 
responding to one particular individual; in whom 
are amalgamated the principles, the motives, the pur- 
poses and the qualities of perhaps several persons, 
meeting and blended together on this one point, 
though in other respects dissimilar; and amongst 
these, first Alcibiades and then Gorgias are especi^y 
prominent. The absolute and relative situations of 
these two, the one the father of sophistry in Athens, 
the other the greatest sophistical statesman, their 
egotism, their exertions and their intrigues to direct 
the Athenians against Sicily, were admirably suited 
for the groimd-work of a character, by which the poet 
sought to represent the enterprize, the object of his 
satire^ in its air-built and sophistical nature^ as en- 
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a the cloudy realms of vapour, which ac- 
cording to " the Clouds," (v. 331 sq.)breeds sophists, 
fortune-tellers, subtle refiners, and other good-for- 
nothing people,'* as fioating in the airy regions of the 
imagination, and as the quintessence of selfishness. 
The management of Aristophanes in confounding the 
elements of this character may serve to throw light 
on that of Socrates in " The Clouds."-"* For there 
also, in the character of Socrates are blended together 
relations and distinctions of several real person- 
ages, similar in some respects, dissimilar in others, 
and coming into contact with one another by indivi- 
dual affinities, so as to form one character, a dra- 
matic one indeed, but not therefore the less histori- 
cal ; only that in this instance, the distinctions are 
greater and more important, and more in principle, 
the resemblances on the contrary being in the forms; 
and that in order to combine the historical and dra- 
matic personages, the name and mask of a real in- 
dividual are given to the latter : whereas to Peisthe- 



Si. 



' This pii9sagcm"The Cloads" may be liere cited. 



Socr. Ob y^ fta Ai' oIoS' brt^ ir\£i(rroiic aural toaKOvm oo^iorde, 
Soofiandvnic, laTporixyti a^aytlovvxapjotoiiliTat, 

oitiy ^pCiTOC iivKovc' dpyoiie Bri rnurof ;jouirojroiouoiv. 
Sf.-. Nol I, an help me ! only I'd h notion 

That t\\ey were (og, and dew, and dustif rapoiir. 
Sorr, PorEliamel wby man, these are the nnrsing mocbers 
Of all oar fnmous BOphiaM, fortune-tellers, 
Qnacks, mediciae manors, hnrds bombastical, 
ChomS'projectorg, and star iaterprctcrs. 
And wooder-TOnking chcBta.— The gang of idlers. 
Who p»y them for their feeding with good store 
Of flattery, and mouth- worship. 

Cumierlan^i Traailatieit. (TV.) 
>* See AppeodiiD, 
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tairos we cannot apply the mask of one definite 
indiyidual, i. e. we can as little consider him as 
airoKpofTunria}^ Kfofxta^vvra as 6i;o/tia<rrl Kw/jtioSovvTa, 
nor was it at all times necessary to miite the latter 
witii the former. 

We shall now also find Euelpides to be similarly 
circumstanced with Peisthetairos ; he is the hmnour- 
ous witty servant, something better than Xanthias in 
" the Frogs ;*' of no use indeed to the conduct of the 
fable, but criticising and assisting his master, much 
in the manner of Sancho Panza, whilst by the simpli- 
city of his persiflage and wit he enlivens the story, 
and firequently becomes the organ of the poet's irony. 
This character must surely in its import be inti- 
mately connected with that of Peisthetairos ; and as 
Euelpides is together with him expressly described 
as a sophist, (v. 317) 409) whilst Peisthetairos says 
(v. 340) that he has brought him as his aK6\ov^og, 
we cannot be wrong in considering him a kind of 
sophistical famulus. If then we keep in mind the 
reference to Gorgias in the character of Peisthetairos, 
we might presume, as Pausanias (VI. IJ, 5) informs 
us that Tisias accompanied Gorgias on his embassy 
to Athens, that Aristophanes has, in the charac- 
ter of Euelpides associated him with Peisthetairos 
as his attendant; but Gorgias of Leontini, and 
Tisias of Syracuse, cannot have been engaged in the 
same embassy, on accoimt of the hostile views to- 
wards Syracuse, in which the Leontines sent Gorgias 
to ask the aid of Athens ;^' nor indeed is this directly 
implied in the passage of Pausanias ; and although, 
according to that authority, the visit of Tisias to 

^ Bonani Syracusae illustratse II. p. 209. Mongitori Biblioth. 
Sic. II. p. 168. 



Athens may have been contemporary with that of 
Gorgias,'^ the relation in which the one stood to the 
other would have been quite different from that of 
Euelpides towards Peistlietairos. This relation is 
evidently a subordinate one ; and on that account also 
it cannot express the relation of Tisias to Gorgias, as 
the former, himself a pupil of Korax,'' had been Gor- 
gias' teacher of eloquence.'^ But the case is quite 
different with Polos of Agrigentum who was a scholar 
of Gorgias,^ and may perhaps have accompanied him 
to Athens ; or if he did not go thither together with 
his master, yet at any rate he travelled through 
Greece, pursuing the same trade as he did,*" and seems 
to have been long connected with him. Plato at 
least associates him with Gorgias, in the dialogue 
which bears this name, and though not a young man 
at the time of the dialogue, he is there considered 
and treated quite in a subordinate relation and as 
junior to Gorgias. He is also here played upon in a 
manner,^' or as the old critic describes these scenes in 
Plato, turned into a buffoon or comic character.** 
With this accords too the notice of the old anonj'mous 

" Hardioa ia of tliis opmiaa, Mem. de I' Ac. des InscriptioDB.XV. 
p. Ifi9. Pausaoifla only says, Ihat Gorgias came to AlTiena u/iov, not 
Biv Tisias. It is iloubtful, howerer, wbetLer he wns sent by the 
SyTBCusans, as Hnrdion sapposes.ia order to counteract the proposals 
of Gorgias. It tnay indeed be inferred from the words of PauEanias, 
tliat a rivalry in oratory did exist between him and Gorgiaa, but not 
that it extended to circmoatances of a public or political nalnro. 

" Heindorf on the Ph^drus of Plato, J. 1U3. Taylor Vit, Lj-sie. 
p. 110. Hotels. Reiske. 

" Schol. Hermog. p S. Vopylag ti ris AfovrTpoc — fiD&i(T(u£i tui 
£iWg (I. Tarlf.) tai luri rb iia^iiv iitoTTpi^u oiKaSi. 

n PhUosl. Vit. Soph. 1 . 13. p. 436. Snidas voe. nskog. 

" Plato Theag. p. 128. 

" Plftlo Gurg. J. 3S. Heiad. Comp. Scbleiermacber in the Intro- 
durtion, p. 11. 

" Dionrs. Halic. Ep, ad Pomp. 1,12. and Kr&gcr on the mine. 
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commentator on the rhetoric of Aristotle,*^ o ttwXoc 
juadrtrfiQ koL waig ^v tov Fopyfoi;. The word ttoTc here 
evidently pomts to the dependent circumstances of 
Polos, who in another place is called Topyiov auvou- 
(natrriicbgy^ similar to that of famulus ; somewhat like 
Chairephon in the ^^ Clouds" in reference to Socrates, 
as in " the Thesmophoriazousai," (v. 39 sq.) Agatho's 
accomplished servant is in reference to him, and as 
Kephisophon, in " the Achamians," in reference to 
Euripides, whose ttoTc he is there expressly called. 
(v. 395 compare 401) It may be too that the commen- 
tator above cited derived from some comic writer his 
designation ofPolos as the wdig of Gorgias." Could we 
now find in "the Birds" any closer allusion to Polos, 
something like the Enthymeme of Herodikos,*^ Au\ 
<rv nijXog bI, or like the allusion of Thrasymachos in 
" the Clouds,"®^ we should have every reason for con- 
cluding that he was the archetype of Euelpides ; and 
that Aristophanes on this accoimt places him in the 
same relation to his Gorgias in the part of Peisthetai- 
ros, which Plato assigns to him with respect to the 
real Gorgias. But the name Euelpides points also to 
another affinity. Thucydides (VI. 24) says expressly, 
that the younger citizens were enthusiastic for the Si- 
cilian expedition from a desire of visiting distant 
countries, icai luAiriSec ovreg awdfitreadai, and where- 
ever else this expedition is spoken of, allusion is al- 

^^Yirofivrifia tl^ rf^v ApiffTorkXovQ *Ffiropuefiv» p. 47. 14. On 
this Scfaolion see Geel, p. 173. 

^ Dionys. Halic. Judic. de Lysia, p, 131. 

» See Appendix E. •• Aristot. Rhetor. XL 23. 

87 See note in Essay on " the Clouds/' p. 13. v. 890, 917. The 
\6yo^ ^iKaioQ in this play, cannot as is supposed by Meier in the 
Allg. Lit. Zeit. 1827, n. 119, p. 109. hare wem the mask of Aiis- 
teides^ which was incompatible with his going orer to the demo- 
cracy. This could only have suited the mask of Aristophanes himself. 



ways made to the hopes, by wliich the populace were 
excited to it by Alcibiades.^ The credulous and 
abnost simple character of this populace, which Alci- 
biades led as he pleased, of this crowd of hope -stricken 
madmen, the poet seems to have designed to mark by 
the name of Euelpides ; and thus to connect this cha- 
racter still more with the pecuharities of Alcibiades 
than with those of Gorgias, as they are both depicted 
in Peisthetairos. But the situation of Euelpides as 
a sophistical famulus, and the whole keeping of the 
character, perfectly correspond to the two allusions, 
namely, to that of the docile pupil, and to that of the 
credulous and truckling pobtical faction ; and the 
conversion of Peistlietairos into a prattling black- 
bird,^* and that of Euelpides into the clumsy likeness 
of a clacking goose, (v, 805) after tlieir reception 
amongst the birds, are well suited to the ready elo- 
quence of the former, and to the simphcity of the 
latter, and not less so in the political, than in the 
sophistical conception both of the one and the other 
character. 

These two supposed travellers then or emigrants, 
now address themselves to the Epops or the Hoo- 
poo. The pleasantry intended by the author in this 
mask is easily understood from the exclamation of 
Euelpides, who is astonished at the sight of it, and 

" Plutarch Nic. 12, IlX^Soc iXjrln itni \oyoit irpoSufSap/ikpov. 
Alcib. 17. rbv ti !i)ii<iv fiiyaXa wiinas iXn-f^tii'. Diodor. XII, S3. 
Kol rail' 'EXX^iiwv ;ii} Snvaprvovt triianrrSai rtjv I'lyfiiovlav, i\ni- 
Jnx' rijf luyioTiiv riSv itnrii r^Jv oiKOW/iivtjv vliiuiv «ipnr(Hi'(iao3o(. 
XIII. 2. OBruc Hiraimc fUfUTtupiofiivoi raic (Xffloiv (5 fro.'fiou 
■anuXqpovv {Xinfov ri)v DinXlav, k. t. X. 

'° tt !■ erident from this expreuioa tbat in the passnge □( Lucian's 
" True History," 1. 29, where he speaki of Knpiui'ils 6 Korro^irii'oc, 
the laet word requires tio change, as it ia quite in accordance with 
&e poetic fiction of Aristophnnes, thiit Coronos the son of the black- 
bird ahould be then reigning in Nephelocaccf gia. 
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at the plumage and enonnoos top knot on the head 
of the Epops ; (▼. 94) Wc 11 wrlpwrnQ ; t(^ 6 rpiwoc 
riic rpiXo^fac ; If we call to mind how often Aristo- 
phanes dwells upon the large flaunting crests of the 
generals and other commanding officers in the army, 
we shall recognise in this enormous top knot a proof 
that he selected the mask of the Epops in reference 
to such appendage. Now there is no one whom 
the poet so oft;en ridicules*® for his monstrous mili- 
tary crest as Lamachos, whom he handles most 
roughly on other occasions, as a general fond of 
war, and as opposed to his own pacific views.'^ 
And Aristophanes in ^^ the Birds" would naturally 
have him in his mind, because no less fiery and fool- 
hardy than Alcibiades, he bore a prominent part at 
the very beginning of the Sicilian expedition, in which 
he was chosen to hold a chief command, along with 
Alcibiades and Nicias.^ Lamachos therefore could 
scarcely have been omitted in a play of which this ex- 
pedition was the object, and in which Nicias too is 
not passed over, though mixed up with it in a very 
different manner. And the probability that this mask, 
which evidently pomts to a miUtary commander, 
bears especially the stamp of Lamachos, is further 
strengthened by the question (v. 103) put by Euelpi- 
des to the Epops, ** Where then are thy feathers ?" and 
by the answer to it, ^' They are moulting, as all birds 
do in the winter,^' which are only quite intelligible if 

^ Fhssim, and in ** the Achamians** alone v. 567, 575^ 585 sq. 
965, 1074, 1104 sq. 1109, 1182. 

'^ Acharn. 270, 572 sq. 1069 sq. 1174 sq. Pac. 304, and the com- 
mentators on this passage. 1270 sq. 

" Plut. Alcib. 18. Kai yitp 6 rpiroQ crrparijyic Adfiaxoc 7)XiKi<f, 
ir^ilKiav S/Mi»c l^^Kti fifiSkv f^rrov Hvai rov 'AXKifiiddov dioLTTvpog Kai 
^tKoKiviwoQ kv ToiQ dy«!kri. 
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taken in allusion to that commander. This answer, 
the true spirit ofcomedy, places us in the exact period 
of time in which " the Birds" was exliibited, namely, 
at the great D ion ysia, towards the end of winter ; as is 
also the case in the Thesmophoriazousai. (v. 1 and (J?) 
But the further meaning of this moulting (Tn-t^popueTi') 
is soon explained by v. 284 sq. where the younger 
Epops, who is also moulting, is compared to CalUas, 
wliose feathers had been plucked by the sycophants 
and the women. Now Lamachos was frequently in 
great pecuniary distress, which became especially 
conspicuous on his acceptance of a command or stra- 
tegia. Plutarch relates of him,*^ that he was so ne- 
cessitous, that at each new appointment, he charged 
the people a small sum for his clothing, (tie tff^iJTae 
(taJ KpiiTTiSae IniT'^ As Plutarch uses these words 
on the occasion of the Sicilian expedition, we may 
conclude that Lamachos did not depart from his 
usual habits, when a command in it was con- 
ferred upon him ; and the poet has thus a very 
appropriate opportunity for alluding to his poverty, 
in the moulting of the elder Epops, which could 
not fail of being understood by the Athenians ; who, 
intimate as they were with the manner of Aristo- 
phanes, would immediately recognise in the Hoo- 
poo with the large crest the caricature of this 
strategos ; and all the other circumstances charac- 
teristic of Lamachos were at once placed before 
their eyes ; for he had frequently been in the situa- 
tion, on which (v. 114 sq.) Euelpides comphments 
the Epops, namely, that of having, when a man, bor- 
rowed money, as the two travellers had done, and 
like them having omitted to repay it. This appears 

■* Pint Nic. 15. Comp. Alfib. 21. fio. Penton. on £UaD 11, 43. 
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most distinctly from the Achamians, where Lamachos 
is mentioned by name, and where, in consequence of 
his debts, and his contribution to the public banquets 
(l/oavovc) being in arrear, all his fiiends had lately 
saluted him with the l^l<rTw (cede bonis,) as if they 
were emptying in the evening a night vessel into the 
streets.^ The next allusion too in the 11 7th line of 
^Hhe Birds,'' wherein the Epops is described as 
having flown, when he became a bird, over land and 
sea, becomes still more evidently a stroke at Lamachos 
as a strategos, when we compare it with v. GOl sq. of 
the Achamians,in which being then about eleven years 
younger, he is expressly enumerated along with the 
young fellows, who were ever running about from one 
post to another, shirking the service and only cam- 
paigning for a few days, and who in " the Frogs" 
(v. 1014) are called SiaSpamwoXirai. With these nu- 
merous allusions it was impossible not to perceive that 
in the mask of Epops the poet intended to pourtray 
Lamachos, or rather this mask itself told its own story, 
and that of Lamachos was not at all wanted.^^ In this 

[^ Acharn. 615 sq. 

oIq vtc* ipdvov rt xal xpea)i/ wpiofiv work 
S^Ttp &ir6viirrpov Ikx^oi^tiq itrirkpaQf 
airavTiQ i^iana vapyvovv o\ 0tXoi.] 

'& The following passage from Aristeides' oration pro qnatuorv. 
Opp. If. p. 123. shows that there were other means for recognising 
the characters of the old comedy besides the name and the mask: 
'A ydp crt) diZatrKetg T(f Xoy^, ravra itcl t&v Ipytav kKtivoQ Sii^ac 
irpoTtpoQ ^aivtraiy &<it ti firidkv vpoffi^riKag, &XX' iv rovroig Iffrijc, 
vac f^ Av eiptv Ik t&v eiptifiBViav. Tov TlepiKXea &tnftp roijQ A-irb 
T&v yvbipifffiaruiv Iv rotg SpAfiaffi, on which passage the scholiast in 
Frommel,p. 169^ erroneously interprets yvtopixTfiaTa, to be the marks 
by which in Comedies exposed children were recognised; whereas oc 
Airb T&v yviapurpAnav can only mean the characters, who are not 
represented either by name or by mask, but were readily recognised 
by other tokens ; such was the rpavXifffioc or lisping, to which I 

£ 



respect too the allusion to the great Sidlian armada, 
which Wieland in his Translation of " the Birds," 
had already perceived to be contained in the an- 
nouncement made to the Epops by the two strangers, 
tliat they come from the city where f^r triremes 
are, {v. 108) is very appropriately ehcited by the 
Epops. For the rest, this character of tlie Epops 
is of no further use in tlie action of the play than to 
introduce the strangers to the birds, and to mediate 
between them, as ambassadors and other strangers are 
usually introduced by a trfto^ivog, and as soon as 
this service is performed (v. 8J7) be is very properly 
dispatched to superintend the building of the wall, as 
Lamachos also had gone away mth the fleet. 

In the introduction of the two strangers to the 
EjMjps, Aristophanes has given ua a trait which an- 
nounces their sophistical practices and pursuits. The 
servant Trochilos, frightened at their appearance, calls 
out, {v, fii) "Oh poor me, they are bird-catchers;" and 
Euelpides by his exclamation, "Why use such harsh 
words ? why not fairer tones ?" implies that the ap- 
pellation is disagreeable to him, and that he would 



htye alluded io my esstiy on " the Clouilit," p. 35. ai one o( the 
■fVapiajiaTa of Alciliiades in ihe part of Pheidippidea, to whicli how- 
ever wns in all probHbility superadded tlic «emb1aDce of a maik. 
TliBt this va9 the ciise is now clearly proved lo me b; v. 872 sq> 
where Sucrales cumplaios tLat Fheidippides had pronaaaced the 
word Kpiiinw in sach a silly and languiBbing tone. Ernesli here 
rightly refers to Suidns" Gloasa on x''^"'"' iu^pviironv : XftXij 
luppvi)K&Ta. tfx"^"'!*^'''' ' "" •"•vioTpopitii'H, sad we can only fnlly 
understaod the jest by fancying to ourselres a lisping pronuucistion 
of Kpi/uuD, like that of Scupof and cdpacoc in "the Wasps." The 
Xaivuais avairnarijpla contrasted with the x'^^""'' luppviiroaiv 
evidently refer* to the wide stretched jaws of the orator. 
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have preferred some other. Now the eagerness of 
the sophists to get into their toils the youths of the 
principal rich families, according to a very common 
picture** of the seductive charms of love and friend- 
ship, was frequently compared to a chase or hunt. 
Flato,*^ carries this comparison to its fullest extent : 
In the 2o^£ci^c he explains sophistry to he ri rl^viic 

irsZodfipta^* \epirala^f iJ/upoS'iipuc^Cy avipwiro^pla^y 
iSio^riplaCj fica&a/ovuc^Cy vofiKT^aroTrwXuai^j SosOireu- 
Setirucijcy vlwv wXovattov Koi cvSo^oiv yiyvofiivii ^ipa* 
And it is said of Prodikos,'^ ^Avtxv^vi £< oi^oc rove 
ewrarptSa^ twv vlwv, Koi rove ck twv fia^iwv oiKtoVf 
et»C Koi wpo^lvovQ KCicrqadai ravriic r^c ^vpag. This 
gives us the real due to the meaning of the word 
opvi^o^pa, and explains why Euelpides quarrels with 
it, for he would have preferred to it even ao^iora. 
It shows us also how characteristic are the eager de- 
sires for feasting and fondling, the gratification of 
which Euelpides and Peisthetairos (v. 128, 142) are 
seeking for in the city they would wish to inhabit. 
In the last cited passage (v. 139) Peisthetairos calls 
himself 2r£/3XQ>vfSi|c« The commentators doubt as 
to the meaning of this name, and have referred it to 
a soothsayer, who accompanied the expedition to 

^ See particularly Plut. Alcib. 4 and 6. Atlieo. V. p. 219, d and f , 
about Socrates and Alcibiades. Xenoph. Mem 1, 2, 24. II. 6, 8. 
Schneider on the ConyiTinm of Xenophoa IV. 63. 

V Plat. Sophist, i 14, sq. and particularly $ 17. Heind. 

" Philost. Vit. Soph. 1. 1, 12. p. 496. so also of Antbenion or Aris- 
tion in Athen. V. p. 211 f. UpbQ r6 oo^urrtvuv wpfiritrt, fuipOKta 
oxokounucd, ^fiptifiav, Timon of Phlius applies this image to Pytha- 
goras in Plut. Nunuu c. 8. On Socrates, see Libanius Socr. apol. 
Op. m. p. 40. 19. Reiske. 8/ia»c ^i/civ ('Awroc] avrbv i^tvyuv fikv 
ro^C Av^paCf ^fipubiiv H rr^v viorfira. Compare also CresoUius 
Theat. Rhet. IV. 10. p. 429 sq. 
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Sicily. But his name was SrtXpfSiiC)** an<l however 
suitable to the play an allusion to the ofGciousness 
of prophets and fortune-tellers might be, such allu- 
sion, in connection with the contest, and as a predi- 
cate of Peisthetairos, would be indistinct and ill- 
timed ; the more so, as Aristophanes has not for- 
gotten to bring it fonvard in the right place, and in 
the most open and appropriate manner. But if we 
perceive the real persons, which are disguised under, 
and yet pierce through the mask of Peisthetairos, 
we immediately understand, that it is a name made 
for the occasion which the Scholiast very properly 
explains by H Xa/iirpi ; and in which the comic poet 
would have us recognise, not only the sophist, in the 
midst of his splendid gloriole the reward of his elo- 
quence throughout Greece and in Athens especially, 
for his brilliant orations called Xo^iraSac, but the de- 
magogue also, as a lover of outward show and splen- 
dour. It thus becomes an epithet in all respects appli- 
cable to the character of Peisthetairos, as will be made 
still more apparent when we come to the explanation 
of the closing scene of the Drama. 

The excellence of the great project is quickly per- 
ceived by the Epopa; and the instance adduced, 
(v. 188) of the obstruction which the Athenians met 
with in their journies to Delphi, from the blockading 
force of the Bteotians, seems the more appropriate 
when we reflect on a blockade of others by sea as the 
counter-recommendation, and at the same time on 
the unfriendly relations now existing between Athens 
and Boeotia ; and how the word fopoc; apphed (v. 1 'J2) 
to the tax, which the gods are to pay to the birds out 

" Plut.Nic23. Schol. AriBtoph. in Pacel031. Compare SUbeli* 
on Fhilocbonu p. 63. and Meineke's QuHt. Scenics 1. p. 59. 
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of all the sacrifices made to them by the men, clearly 
points out what is really meant by these sacrifices and 
gifls^^ whenever mention is made of them in the play. 
The Epops inmiediately resolves (v. 198) to join Peis- 
thetairos in fomiding Uie city, if conformably to the 
principles of the Athenian constitution it should be 
agreeable to the whole birdhood. Aristophanes here- 
upon puts the question into the mouth of Peisthetairos, 
'^ who will propose the business to the birds ?" in order 
that in the answer to it by the Epops, ^^ that he him- 
^^ self would make the proposition, for firom his long 
residence amongst them, the birds imderstood his 
language," he might introduce his raillery on the 
ready susceptibility of the Athenians, (who are sup- 
posed to have been before barbarians, and in opposi- 
tion to which notion Gorgias is afterwards (v. 170O) 
called a barbarian) for foreign sophistry, as if this had 
taught them human speech : and the Epops' taking 
the merit of it to himself, and to his long intercourse 
with the birds, is only an ironical inversion of his re- 
lation to the sophist comprised in the character of 
Peisthetairos. 

The commonalty is now convened by the Epops, 
as the Attic people were summoned according to their 
Demoi ; the irsSaioc, or inhabitants of the plains,^®* 
and amongst these the farmers and gardeners, 
(v. 230, 239) the herdsmen, (v. 244, 249) tiie moun- 
taineers, (Staic/oioi 240) and the sailors from the coasts. 
{irapoKioi 250 sq.) At first the birds come in singly, 
then forming the chorus in procession (v. 295, 304) 
they crowd together into the Ecclesia as the people 
did in Athens.*^ The introduction of the second 

»«> Compare 669 sq. of " the Wasps." 

i<>i Herodot. 1. 59. Plat. Solon. 13. 

1^ The explanation which (v. 299) is given of the top-knot of these 
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Epops amongst the birds, with the allusion to Eal- 
lias, is not without its point ; for he is moulting, 
as Kallias, then a young and rich man of fashion, 
is pluclied by the sycophants ; for by these syco- 
phants we must here understand sophists, and com- 
panions of that stamp, amongst wliom Gorgias is 
afterwards {v. 1C9-1) enumerated by name; and by 
these, as has been already noticed, such opulent and 
distinguished young gentlemen were entrapped. Even 
the rich Kallias, the third of his family bearing that 
name, who at the time of " the Birds," must have 
been still yoimg,'™ bad been caught by them ; they 
cost hira a good deal of money,"" and they formed 
part of the society of flatterers and parasites by whom 
he was surrounded, and whom Eupobs has exposed 
to ridicule in his koXokec'"^ and who, I am inclined to 
believe, were also the objects of the Tajuvirrral of 
Aristophanes. For Tayinnarai are just that kind of 
people who, in a fragment of EupoUs,"" are called 
platter and table friends, oi wefA rayitvov koI /iet apia- 
Tov ^I'Xoi, that is to say KuXaKEc or flatterers. It is 
clear trom the fragments of this piece, that there was 
a com-ivial scene in it ; and in one of these fragments 

birds, with » play qh Ibe word X&^os as if tbey wore it as s pro. 
tection, (ns tbe CariiinB far safet}''Sakc dwell apuo tbc bi-iglita, liri 
\6ijiaii'), ridicules the inutility of tbia miUtury arnHincnt, anil irani- 
cslly eipresaes what j^schylua Bays in sober seriausatsG, SvpL c. 
Tlieh. 383 : Ad^oi Si nuiluiv t ab SaKVOvti' uyiv dopo^. 

'™ For be WHS Hlive, aud took an active part in public affairs in 
Ibe second year of the 102. 01. Xecoph. Hell en. VI. 33 sq. 

^ Xen.Conv. 1.5. Hrindorf onlhe Theatet. of Plato.S 57, and 
othrr passages in Meinekc'i Quiesl. Seen. 1. p. 51 sq. where tbe 
author treats oi this Callias fully and Hccurately. 

"* Metneke 1. c. see alBO Lucas on Cralinua and Eupolis, p. 
102 sq. 

"» Plul. de discr. am. H adult, p. IBB. Wyll. Meineke irilb grettt 
probubillly BKribcK Ibib frugoient io the KuKatit- 
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the parasites are evidently preparing to sing a song 
in their patron's praise.^^ It is possible that Kal- 
lias was this patron, for no one at that time was so 
distinguished a protector a( these sharks.'*^ How- 
ever this may be, he is closely connected with the 
range of representation in our drama ; he is a bird 
caught in the snares of the sophistical fowler ; pos- 
sibly he has left in them his feathers, and with hu- 
morous irony, he is formally introduced to the repre- 
sentative of sophistry, i. e. to Peisthetairos. 

The announcement made by the Epops that subtle 
doctors of the art of speech are arrived firom mankind, 
in which announcement, the expression {wpifxvov 
wpayfjiaTog wekwplov 321) used in reference to their 
proposal, strictly corresponds to the views expressed 
by Alcibiades, and to his designation of the expedi- 
tion against Sicily as the apxh (foundation) of the 
whole project, *•• (Plut. Alcib. 17) makes the most 
unfavourable impression upon the birds ; taking them 
for bird-catchers,"® they are seized with mistrust of 
them as of a race ever hostile to birds, since it first 
came into existence (334 sq. 369 sq.;) they warmly 
oppose their admission, and are ready to annihilate 

^ Athen. XV. p. 677. c. 

Ti ovv iroiovfuv \-^\av^ ^XP^^ Xevici}v Xattiv 

The patron of a parasite, commonly 6 rpi^tiv, 6 wXovoto^ is also 
called 6 SetriroTfiQ ; see the fragment of Krobylos in Athen. VI. p. ] 24. 
b. as by the Romans he was styled dominus and even rex. Terent. 
Eunuch, m. 2. 43. Taubmann on the Captivi of Plautus, I. 1. 24. 

^^ Heradides Ponticus in Athen. XII. p. 537. b. Uoloi ydp oi 
KoKaKSQ, rj ri irX^doc ovx kraipwv irept avrbv rjffav ; woiac Sk Sair&' 
vac ovx virtp€btpa kuvoq ; 

>• Hut. Alcib. 17. 

lU) Schol on V. 320. *Yxoirrfvov(ri ydp airroi^Q ilvat 6pvt^o^fipac» 



them. In this warhke attitude of the birda, the poet 
has well expressed the natural sound sense of the 
people, resisting sophistry, and mistrustful of its in- 
trigues. WTien, however, the two adventurers arm 
themselves against the attack with ciJinarj- utensils, 
which must necessarily be formidable to the birds ; 
and Peisthetairos answers the question put to him 
(v. 358) by Euelpides, "What use could the jars, 
\vTfHil, be of to them ?" by saying " Oh, the owl which 
is amongst the birds, (v. 301) will take care not to at- 
tack us." The explanation which according to the 
schoUast, Euplironios gave to this passage, {v, 361) 
namely, because they were both Athenians, is certainly 
not the right one. The meaning is rather to be sought 
for in the earthen ;^iirpaf themselves, which as well 
as all other earthen ware, being notoriously excellent 
in Athens, particularly when made of the potters' clay 
of Colias,'" were ascribed to the invention of Miner- 
va.'" We often see them stamped on the Athenian 
Drachmte; these however, are not as Corsini"* appre- 
hends, to be taken simply as tj-pes of the manufacture 
of Attica, but rather as the vessels which when filled 
with oil, were given as prizes to the %'isitors at the 
Panathenrean games."* We thus see an immediate 



■" Plut. de Bud[t. Opp. VII. p. 441. Hutlen. Athi-n. XI. p. 482. b. 

"• See Ihe passage in DUscd'e Doles od PiniJar. Neui. X. 36. 

'" Corsini Fast. Att. n. p. 235 sq. 

■" Schol. on T, 1005 of " ihe Clouds." Schol, on Sophocl. CEd. 
Colon. rOl. Scfaol. and Dissen on Pindar. I. cit. Mcur^ius Pana- 
tiien. c. 11. Tliese Teasels are mentioned by Buckh. Corp- Inacr. 
N.33, 2.14, and 242. Echhel vol I. P. II p. 212. also believes tbc 
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il jar ; he hc&italcs however in bis opi- 



nion, and thinks U may represent the vessel usEd at the feast of the 
the x°tc. Bat at tills feast, as is observed by M. Uliilen, there 
were only vessels of wine ; and the x"''! """ certainly of a ttiHerent 
■lta|>e from those on the coins. Canaidcred aa the Panntbenaic oil 
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and dose connection between the owl and the jars ; 
and Peisthetairos implies that to spare them, she 
will not attack himself or his companion, whilst on 
the other hand, the birds (▼. 365) are exhorted, first 
of all, to smash to pieces the pot. 

This singular and shrewd device to arm and defend 
themselves with culinary instruments, gives an oppor- 
tunity to the poet, by a stroke of raillery in the mouth 
of Euelpides, (v. 364) to praise Peisthetairos for the 
skill and miUtary talent which had suggested it. Now, 
says he, thou hast surpassed Nidas in arts. (/Lciixavacc) 
^Fhis word is here generally taken to mean the instru- 
ments of si^e, by the ingenious invention and suc- 
cessful use of which Nicias is said to have distin- 
guished himself on various occasions : and there is 
nothing to be said against it. But if we bear in mind 
that Peisthetairos is firom the beginning extolled, not 
only for his skill in strategy, but also for his sophisti- 
cal cimning, (i (ro^wart) we must suppose that by 
the expression firtxavai^y in which he is said to sur- 
pass Nicias, other arts also besides those of war are 
to be understood. Nicias, in addition to his being 



jar, tbis emblem together with the owl, combines every thing which 
can connect it immediately with Athens, i. e. the nsnal reference to 
its patron deity in the bird dedicated to her, and the remembrance 
of her holy festiyal by the vase invented by her. This vase too, im- 
portant as it was in Athens, in reference to the gymnastic exercises, 
and for other purposes, contained also the produce of the tree sacred 
to Minerva and presented by her to the country, and it was itself a 
production of Attic soil, and of Attic industry. 

[Compare too these lines of Critias, in Athen. 1. p. 28. c 22. 

Tbv Bk Tpoxov yalfic rs Kafiivovr iKyovov eiJpe, 
KXeivSraTov Kkpaftov, xph^f^^ oiKovofiov, 

*H rb KoXbv Mapa^&vi KaTaarritratra rpoiraiov* And Broodstedt 
on the Campanari Vases. London, 1832.] 
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the most powerfiil political adversary of Alcibiades,"' 
was also the most conspicuous opponent of the Sici- 
lian expedition, and not iike the crowd who were the 
dupes of Alcibiades, bewildered by vain hopes of 
what it was to effect ;"^ yet was he already outwitted, 
and in fact defeated by the counterplots and ambition 
of liis rival, even before the question had been de- 
cided in the assembly of the people,"' These arti- 
fices and intrigues, by wliich Alcibiades was able to 
gain his purpose, and to maintain it against the 
straightforward and unsophisticated Nicias, are prin- 
cipally meant by the word ^^j^nvore ; and it is very 
remarkable that Euelpides, who is always full of hope, 
at this very moment, even before his master had 
made his proposal, thus heartily expresses his joy 
that Peisthetairos had already beat Nicias in those 
arts. In reference to this double sense of ^ffY"""'?! 
we may also compare v. 479 of the Clouds, where 
Socrates calls these new arts, which he would apply 
to the instruction of Strepsiades, Kaivag firi^avas, 
whereas Strepsiades takes the words in the sense of 
engines for carrying on a siege. Now this laudatory 
expression of Euelpides, whilst it ironically contra- 
dicts the main purpose of the poet, gives us the 
whole character personified in Peisthetjuros, as a so- 
phist, a pohtician and a general; and at the same 
tame Nicias is very ingeniously brought before our 
eyes as his opponent, and as that of the undertak- 

11* Tbocyd. VI. 15. ' A\a€iaSt,f: o KXiii-iou /JouXo/itvoc ry u 
yucif ivavruwir^at, iiv Kal (f r'iXXa ^id^opoc rcl jroXirutd, 

■I" Pint. Nic. U. Nmlac ^^3' tix" iXwiluv Irapiivra k. t. \. 

'" '0 -fcvv Niriot — ivBiaTa/iiviit vttSto rijc jiavKlis 'kXtitiiiov 
«H ftXon/iioc irpiv ikais luKKrininv yivlaSm taraax^yrai ^l^ rXqSac 
l\irin tai X^yoi; TpoiiKj/Sapiiina v. 
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ing ridiculed in the play. Tbis person^e could not 
indeed have been omitted ; but as Aristophanes in 
bis ironical conduct of tbe wbok project censures 
it tbrougbout, and sides with Nidas in exposing it, 
be was necessarily interwoTcn in tbe piece in tbe 
slightest possible manner; and bis negative influ- 
ence is very delicately alluded to. We shall in tbe 
meantime perceive how this course is further main- 
tained, and particulariy how tbe thread of tbe story, 
as it depends on Nicias' personal views of tbe expe- 
dition, is carried on. 

At tbe moment of mating their attack, the birds 
are checked by the remonstrance of the Epops, 
(v. 366) that the strangers bad done them no barm, 
and were also relations ^vyyivle, and of tbe same 
tribe with bis wife. We understand this but imper- 
fectly, if we confine it to outward appearances only, 
and to the recollection that Prokne, the wife of Epops, 
was an Athenian bom woman ; without recalling to 
our minds also, that tbe Leontines who had been the 
occasion of the first Sicilian expedition, and had some 
influence on the second, were also kinsmen (Tvyyevu^ 
of the Athenians, and had pressed their demands for 
aid on the strength of this relationship. In reference 
to this fact, and consequentiy to the Leontine portion 
of the character of Peisthetairos, an evident allusion 
is couched in tiie designation of the foreigners as 
a-kin to the Athenian IVokne. 

As the birds are now so far appeased by the 
Epops, who shows the true adroitness of a demagogue 
in the management of them by one or two common 
places flattering to their understanding, (o! ao^ol 
V. 376) that they refirain firom the attack, and consent 
in the first instance at least to give them a hearing, 
(v. 381) it is again worthy of notice, that the two 






bnx^ jmius; aten*. auL <smbb& »& t&r pic's ■MMth. 
"XMs jWHfia- taa was 2. ^aic ^c cnarartBr ^ssfie j|I|mi>- 

^mtr xniineL gni Ag pac 

ta tzxe comic wn&er Alioss^^^ iiae^ to 




n^ sad in ^be CQBciaffiii^ 
§aat of Pasdttetsros^ who atreadr (j. 1:^7) Itad ex- 
pressed his wish tbsU be n%Jit be imriled to s»cb a 
one ererj moniiii^ ; and on ibis orcasion biids are 
prepared as tbe pnncipaldSsb. 

When die rpmmmendarion of the stiai^us, who 
are represented as Toy cunnb^ and shrewd f^lows, 
(t. 409,429) and that of didr pn^posal which is to be a 
measure unheard rf b^bie, and i^omising incredible 
adTantages,(T.421 sq.) (an adfliti^Qal trait being inter- 
woren with it, which is to strike the imagination as if 
the piece were brought on the stage at a distance firom 
Athens, and eren withont the boundaries of Hellas,^^') 
when this recommendation has at length induced the 
assembly to giTC ear to them^ and a formal truce is 
concluded with them, (v. 438, 461) Peisth^airos pre- 
pares himself for his harangue, as if for a feast of the 

<>• AOieii. IV. p. 164. f. 

p*« Xlvw ffo^fft Af' *EXkdioc. Av. 409.] 
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ear, with whidi he is to aitartun the birds, (v. 4C2, 
465.)^* Hiis exhibition, akhoogh there is nodiiiig 
particular or mmsual in the metaphor of a feast as 
appBed to an oration, has in this jdace a special appli- 
cation ; inasmndi as the speedi of Peisthetairos is 
made for the insidious purpose of oitrapjHng the 
bhtls, and as Plato who entertained exactly the same 
opinion that Aristophanes did, in regard to sophistry, 
compares the art of persuasion (and especially in re- 
ference to GrOTgias)"' with that of cooking ; and places 
it together with sophistry in the category of KoXcuctf o. 
Thus do these preliminaries seem to announce a 
thoroughly sophistical harangue, which is to prepare 
and introduce the alluring bait, with a sly calculation 
of what it is to effect : and this Peisthetairos gives us 
to understand firom his very first words, (v. 465 sq.) 

The speech itself paints to the birds in its open- 
ing, and in the most hvely colours, the picture of 
grandeur and power enjoyed by them in former times ; 
(y. 467 f ^^2) suid by strongly contrasting these with 
their present d^raded state, (v. 523, 538)*" it excites 
in them such a painful feeling respecting it, and such 
an eager longing after their pristine splendour and 
happiness, that plunged as they are in the deepest 
affliction, they pass into a tone of mind the very re- 



^^ See OQ this passage Schomann de comitiis p. 113 sq. 

>^ Plato Gorff. $ 41 sq. Heind. where we may obsenre that the fu^ 
Aypouconpov ^ rb oXiy^^ elxuy gires a hard blow to Polos in return 
for his dXX* ug rd Toiavra dyuv woXXjf dypoucia lore roiyc X^yovf • 
$ 38. 

^^ V. 479 and 480 have been misunderstood by the Scholiasts 
and the more recent critics. Euelpides says to Peisthetairos, " Now 
« wilt thou be food for the birds* bill.** (Compare y. 348) **For 
** Jove will not be in a hurry to give up his sceptre to the wood- 
pecker" which in the sense of Aristophanes is as much as to say, 
what an absurd and chimerical scheme ! 
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verse of their indignation at the first reception of the 

strangers. They see in Peisthetairos their saviour ; 
they give themselves and their young ones completely 
into his hands, and forthwith demand his counsel as 
to the means of recovering their former empire. 
(v. 539, 549.) 

Now certainly even in the first harangues dehvered 
upon the subject of the Sicihan expedition, many se- 
ductive, and false'^ arguments were adduced, to 
urge the Athenians to uTidertake it; and Alcibiadea 
himself mentions in his subsequent speech, both the 
dominion acquired by their ancestors, and that which 
was to be obtained by the expedition.'" Peisthe- 
tairos' discourse doubtless refers to this circumstance 
both in its general cliaracter and in its object. But 
as no farther striking resemblance runs through it, 
Aristophanes does not appear to me to have borrowed 
the matter, or much of the form of his harangue from 
those speeches; but to have had also in his view 
another original which can be pointed out, and with 
which we may discover more striking coincidences in 
this respect. It is related of the funeral oration 
spoken by Gorgias in Athens,"' " that it was com- 
posed with extraordinary abilit)' and address; 
{aoipta viripSaXXovaij) for as its object was to ex- 
cite the Athenians against the Medes and Persians, 
it made no mention of their union with the otlier 
Greeks, because it was addressed particularly to 
Athenians who thirsted for the sovereignty, which 
they could only obtain by putting forth all their 

U) Tbntyd. VI. B. Ta ri dkXa Iwayufd lui oU flXqdq. 
"** Thucyd.V[.17. Ol ydp irnripii; ^fiwii— riJvnpx^viKrijffoVnJ— 
Tifv n dpX')i' oBtiuc (irijmifuSa. — Kai iL/ia !) rijc 'EAXqJoc — irdirqc 

^ Fbiluirat. Vii Soph. 1, 13, Z. p. 413. 
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energies ; but on the other hand, it dwelt on their 
*^ victories over the Medes, and by praising these to 
^^ the skies, it showed to them that Tictories over the 
^ barbarians demanded hymns, whilst those over the 
" Greeks called for dirges.""* The purport of this 
speech, which, it may be obsenred, could neither be 
considered as merely epideictic, nor was fit to have 
been delivered over those who fell at Salamis'^ was 
exactly the same as that of Peisthetairos, namely, to 
excite the Athenians against another people ; it dif- 
fered only in the object against which the excitement 
was to be created. Its dwelling on the praise of the 
victories gained over the Persians is an additional 
point of resemblance, which cannot be mistaken, to 
the first part of the speech of Peisthetairos. For 
what he says of the glorious bygone times of the race 
of the birds, is evidently an allusion to the earlier 
sovereignty or preponderancy of Athens in the time 
of Miltiades, Themistocles, and Kimon, (when Per- 
sians (v. 484 sq.) iGgyptians and Phcenicians (v. 503 sq.) 
were frequently defeated by the Athenian fleets and 
armies), and I think too, in the time of Pericles. 
That the cock for instance formerly ruled over the 
Persians, and the cuckoo over the ^Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, can have no other meaning than the 
name of the Median or Persian bird, in allusion to 
the first of those facts, and the well known proverb 
(v. 507) for the other ; and these contain no personal 
allusions. The falcon too, Iicrcvoc, which in "the 
Birds" is frequently mentioned as the announcer and 

'^ Compare Isocr. Paneg. p. 95. Bek. "Evpoi B* dv tiq U /liv rov 
iroXifwv rov irpbQ rove PapfidpovQ ^fivovc rrtiroirifikvovc, U Si rov 
9rp5c"£XX}|vac ^pvivovq t)fiiv yeyEvrifiivovQ, is endently an allusion 
of Isocrates to the oration of his master Gorgias. See App. F. 

^^ This is the inlerpreUtion given to it by Geel. p. 19, 25, 33. 



harbinger of spring, might from this circumstance 
appear to be sufficiently explained as the sovereign 
deity of the Greeks ; Aristophanes however but too 
willingly indulges in allusion to names borne by 
historical personages. Now it happens that Ictinus 
was the name of the architect, who, under Pericles, 
directed the construction of some of Ms most cele- 
brated public buildings, such as the Parthenon and 
the older temple in Eleusis.'^ On these monuments 
Pericles had expended the treasure which was at De- 
los, besides other pubUc monies of the Greeks;''^ and 
he raised Athens by such embeUishments, and at the 
same time by a wise and vigorous extension of its 
power, to be the capital of Hellas. As Aristophanes 
in other places'^" alludes to the extravagance of 
Pericles in the expenditure of these monies, in con- 
junction with Pheidias the superintendent of his build- 
ings, as being one of the causes of the Peloponnesian 
war, as Pericles and liis age could not be omitted in 
the aUegorical picture of the former splendour of 
Athens, and as the Greek name for falcon is the same 
with that of the arciiitect Ictiims, there is every pro- 
bability that Aristophanes availed himself of this 
accidental circumstance to mark a period in which 
Athens did in fact maintain in the greatest splendour 
the ri-jt/iovla or preponderance over Greece. If there 
had been any bird called Pheidias, he would in all 
likelihood have chosen that. Moreover, as in the 
funeral oration of Gorgias, some subjects of regret 
were contrasted with the object of its eulogy, (although 
as we may gather from the account of Philostratos, 

'» Plut. Per. 13. Vilrtiv. VII. pref. § 12, 16, SIrabo IX. p. 395, 
F»wa. VII1.41,S. 

'* Td KOivd tSv 'B\Xi(i'iuv xp^uiorn. Pint. Per. 12. 

■" p«c. eos Ht|. 
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by his longer dwelling upon them, fiirther misfor • 
tunes were obscurely hinted at), so in the harangue 
of Peisthetairos, the picture of the present pitiable 
state of the birds is contrasted with that of their 
former sovereignty. This picture indeed does not 
precisely correspond with the actual circumstances, 
at the time when the play came out, of the poUtical 
weight and credit of the Athenians, sunken though 
they were by the defeats at Oropos and at Delion, and 
by the advances made by the Spartans on the fron- 
tiers of Thrace. (Thucyd. V. 14, 15) But we may ob- 
serve, how the object of the speaker and his sophis- 
tical character led to exaggeration, no less — indeed 
rather more in this, than in the former part of his 
speech, inasmuch as the impression was to be com- 
pleted by it. The Athenians had in each case lost 
considerably in poUtical importance. Other nations 
had begun to r^ard them with little respect, cities 
formerly dependent upon them had revolted;^'* and 
the Bceotians in particidar had so increased in arro- 
gance, that they had not only taken possession of the 
Athenian fortress Panakton (Thucyd. Y. 3.) on their 
own frontiers, by which they menaced Attica, and re- 
fused to restore it to the Athenians, (notwithstanding 
that this formed one of the stipulations of the peace 
of JNicias, (id. v. 18) to which they did not accede,) 
(id. V. 17) but they had even denounced the ten days' 
truce which they had made with them ; (id. v. 32) 
and though after the renewal of their alliance with the 
Spartans, they made the fortress over to them, they 
first razed it to the ground; (id. v. 36) so that when the 

^^ See the passages from Diodor. XII. 75, Xenoph. Mem. 111. 
5, 4, and Diodor. XII. 72, cited in Boeckh's preface to the List of 
Lectures in the Uniyersity of Berlin for the Summer half year of 
1826^ p. 9. note 3. 
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Athenians were expecting to receive it from tbese last, 
they learned that it was destroyed, (id. v. 39, 40) 
If any thing could show contempt, it was treatment 
like this ; and it is not impossible that Aristophanes, 
when be represents to the birds, (v. 524} how their 
enemies (the men} had not spared them even in the 
sanctuaries (iv toic Upoi^), may have had especially 
in view what the Athenian garrison in Dehon had 
suffered at the hands of the Bceorians. Though this 
event had taken place two Olympiads before the play 
was acted, the memory of it woiild be still fresh in 
Athens. It appears to me, however, that the poet 
did not allude to external political degradation alone, 
but also to the worthlessness exhibited at home ; and 
that by the acts of injustice described {v. 52G sq.) as 
committed by the bird catchers on the birds, he 
lias intended mth bitter irony, and from the mouth 
of Peisthetairos himself, who afterwards {v. 157;>, 
1584) practices in his own person against the birds 
what (v, 581) he had represented as their greatest 
outrage, to place before the people the dangerous 
snares with which they were threatened by the so- 
phists. In " the Knights" indeed (v. "JD-J sq.) he 
calls the demagogues to account for oppressing the 
people whom they crowded t<^ether in the city, in 
language drawn from the habits of poulterers locking 
the birds up in their cages, and pinching and feeling 
them for their eggs. But at the time of " the Birds," 
this appUcation was quite lost. The people were now 
the prey of demagogues of another kind, that is of those 
formed in the school of sophistry, and of its teachers, 
and were seduced by them into false and fatal measures 
of policy, amongst which measures stood paramount 
the Sicilian expedition. The delusive and tortuous 
arts of sophistical eloquence are so often designated'** 
'" AiiioQgsl other aulhorilies see Cresoll'ms Theal.Rliet. 11 anil 6. 
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by the different kinds of snares of the bird-catchers, 
which Peisthetairos mentions, such as nets, and 
amongst these the equivocal word vc^Aat, (v. 528) 
leashes, gins, traps, &c. that we may readily allow 
that here also this designation is the closest and 
most natural. I do not venture to decide whether 
Aristophanes further on (v. 530, 538) merely meant to 
represent in coarse and vulgar metaphors the abuse of 
the people in general, as the fruits of sophistry ; or 
whether he especially had in view, as in " the Clouds," 
the Karairriyoaivriy which was encouraged in the 
schools of sophistry, and the corruption of the people 
which proceeded from it. We might well conclude 
for the latter interpretation, if we were to compare 
the expression j3Xi/ia^ovr€c (v. 530) with the wish 
which Peisthetairos had announced in a former pas- 
sage, (v. 188) and that which follows, with the kqX tt/ooc 
TOVTOtg T^c Avri/ua\ov icaraTrijyodvvrjc avaTrX^dce, m 
" the Clouds/' (v. 1002) as well as with those in " the 
Peace/' (v. 716, 885, 890) in reference to the Theo- 
riai ; and if we observe that the duped birds, shutting 
their eyes to the snares and nets which are laid for 
them, at once entrust their young broods (vorrm) to 
Peisthetairos ; (v. 547) as was the case too with Epops 
himself (v. 196 sq.) who as soon as he had heard 
Peisthetairos's project, protests and avows its excel- 
lence by those very nets and traps. This circum- 
stance admits a ready application to the Athenian 
youth, who were now entirely abandoned to the so- 
phists, and had become their followers.*^ The son 
of Pisias (v. 766) tov waTpog veomovy and the *'Ap£wc 
veoTT6g and veottoc S^cnrorijc (v. 835) and many 

133 Pupils io reference to tbeir masters are often compared to 
young birds, who receiye their food from the beaks of their parents. 
Wyttenb. on Plut. de Audit, p. 48. A. 
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other vapouring coxcombs exposed by name in the 
course of the play, are birdlings of these vottio. 

In seeking for a direct manifestation of the peculiar 
characteristics of Goi^as in the harangue of Peisthe- 
tairosjWe must notespecttofindsucha perfect parody, 
as the lyric song in the Tliesmophoriazousai presents 
to us of the tragic and lyric poet Agathon, who also 
had formed himself on the model of Gorgias ; here 
the form was not so much to be attended to, as the 
thoughts; and an accurate imitation of the former 
would have been tiresome and ridiculous; besides 
that the affected and stiff manner of the rhetorician 
could not have been directly transferred into a metri- 
cal harangue, as it is in fact throughout and accurately 
copied in the prose declamation of Plato.'" Still 
tliere is much, in which we may recognize traces of 
these peculiarities, such as antitheses, balanced 
phrases, sunilar cadences, similar beginnings and 
endings of periods; as for example {v. -177) irpoTipoi 
nlv 7i(e, jrp«rtpot Si flsitiu— ginghng passages, as in 
V. 47s, Jic irpta^uTarwv aurCiv ovtoiv opQUic laO' >j 
jiaatXifu — accumulation ofaimilar words and thoughts, 
as in V. 4Gy, ap^^aioTspoi irporipoi rt — (v. 488) ourui 
o iiT^ut Ti Kcti fii~fa^ tjii ror£ koI iroAus — (v. 555) Kav 
fiiv pji ^^, /nijS' IQiKiiOTQ, fxti^' tvBvQ yvti]iJifia\7itT^ — 

'*• Sympoa, p. 4 17 sc|. Bekker. The oliservalion lliat in ttiis pKS- 
HAgc the ward« from oiiros Si to voiiiia, are imitated from GorgUu, 
U in the DisBGrtB^OD " De autbeaticft declamklione, quK Gorgiie 
LeontiDi aomine ciataot. Auct. ScliOnborn, (Vralisl. 1B28> p. 35 «). 
Aristeidcs in hil O rnpfia i»^\i) (Or. T. n. p. S3) must have had in 
his roiod the rnpyi'uu iiipaXi)v at Plato, (ib. p. 419) and not ai his 
Scholiast and Fromtiicl. p. 154, obserre, the paunge in the fifth book 
of the Iliad, 714, 'Ev Si ri yopyiiTi n^X^ liivdio wtXupov, tbougli 
this Inst migbl have prompted the words used by Plato. Geel may 
be consulted for noticca ou the mauner of Gorgiaa lu geaerul, but 
Schoobora bas aoalyied it still more accurately, uud has accoinpiuiivil 
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(v. 586) iv £* nywvnu tn Ocov, erl ^(Ol», m & y^Vy erl 
\p6vov9 ai IlofrccSw. Bat these may also be re- 
garded genwaUy as the natond result of metrical 
dislocation, or <^ the language itself, or of the rhe- 
torical colouring of the speech ; and it is in truth 
superfluous to look for many exan^iles of this kind. 
There is, however, one trait which we cannot con- 
sider in any other light than as a direct intentional 
imitation of a rhetorical peculiarity of Gorgias. It 
was peculiariy his practice to give the greatest weight 
to the conmiencement of his speeches, and he sought 
by the pomposity of expression, flattering to his 
hearers, with which he b^an, at once to excite and 
dazzle their imaginations. The beginning of his 
Olympic oration is in diis style ; ' Yxo xoXX^v a&oc 
OavfiaZeaOmy & avSp^c "EXXifvcc I <^<1 still stronger is 
the exclamation at the opening of his pan^yric on 
the Eleans ; ''HXic iroXic cvSaZ/ian/.*** This is hap- 
pily caricatured by Peisthetairos, who (▼. 465 sq.) 
says that he had long been in search of some weighty 
and bright oily word (jdya kcu Xapivbv hroc ri) which 
might harrow up the birds' souls ; and forthwith he 
breaks out : '' I am so deeply grieved for you who 
" were once kings," and instantly he gains his object. 
Gorgias probably had opened his funeral oration with 
a similar inroad upon the hearts of the Athenians. 
The far-fetched story of the genealogical descent of 
the birds seems also a parody of the same speech, in 
which Grorgias doubtless had dived still deeper into 
the fabulous times for the Autochthonia of the 
Athenians ; as his scholar Isokrates did in his pane- 
gyric, to prove to them that the Hegemonia was 
their birthright. Moreover the pomposity and extra- 

** Aristot. Rhet. III. 14. where these ahnipt exordia are called 
avTOKaflSaXa. 



vagnnce of Peisthetairos' address, calculated for the 
one object of insinuating himself into the good 
opinion of the birds, are as characteristical of Gor- 
gias, as his application to them of new theories 
respecting cosmogony and theology; and the doc- 
trine, that not the accredited gods, but the birds 
were the true and original gods, clearly enough 
betrays that Aristophanes is here putting words into 
the mouth of a man, who busied himself, as did also 
Gorgias, though after a different fashion from other 
Natural Plulosophers, with 70 ninuipa^ and with me- 
taphysics, and who set up different views from those 
of the people on final causes, and on the government 
of the world. We here see the beginning of a raillery 
also against Natural Philosophy, which soon after- 
wards in the parabasis (v. C85) breaks out in full 
force, which reaches its highest pitch in the solemn 
worship of the new l)ird-gods celebrated by Peisthe- 
tairos, is again visible in v. 1000 sq. and 1194, 
becomes identified with the character of Peisthetairos, 
and essentially belongs to the moving principle of the 
undertaking, which is ridiculed as a project hatched 
by sophistry, and throughout sophistical. 

In addition to these internal signs, which teach us 
to recognize in the address of Peisthetairos a parody 
of the speech of a sophist, of a speech of Gorgias, 
and in truth of his funeral oration, there is, I think, 
one external token which puts this last allusion 
beyond a doubt. In the passage where the birds 
begin to show a disposition to hsten to Peisthetairos, 
Euelpides asks (v. 3!f3) " but should we die in battle 
" where shall wc be buried ? " to which Peisthetairos 
answers, "the Kerameikos will receive us, for in order 
" to be solemnly interred, as in the people's cause, 
" we will tell the strategoi that we fell at Omeai, 
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^^ fighting with the foe." This play upon the words 
in reference to the contest^ which was about to take 
place near the abode of the birds^ {opvea) and that at 
opveal^ is clear. But there must be another allusion 
also in this passage. In the affair at Omeai (accord- 
ing to the narrative of Thucydides, VI. 7) much Athe- 
nian blood could not have been shed; but at the 
next public interment it would appear that many 
were declared to have fallen there^ and as if they had 
died for their country, received the honours of such 
interment, and of the funeral oration delivered upon 
the occasion: and to this I think the poet has 
alluded. The events at Omeai took place one year 
before the exhibition of " The Birds," and the oration 
at the interment of those alledged to have fidlen on 
that occasion, and of others who had died in battle, 
must have been the last before the play came out. I 
sc€ircely dare to offer it as a conjecture, whether this 
may have been in truth the funeral oration of Gorgias 
himself, although the expression of Philostratos that 
Gorgias forbore to make mention in his speech of the 
good understanding between the Athenians and the 
other Greeks, because they thirsted for a dominion, 
which they could not hope to reach, without great and 
extraordinary exertion, might indeed lead to the con-^ 
elusion that it was deUvered about the time of the 
Sicilian expedition. But as Aristophanes does put 
the allusion to that funeral oration into the moul^ 
of Peisthetairos, and this too immediately before 
he begins his address, it is natural to suppose .that 
the poet had already in his mind the harangue 
which he was soon after to ridicule and in part to 
parody: and if we rightly understand the course of 
the whole address, we can scarcely fail to 3ee that 
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this early mention of the former was inteniled by the 
poet as a. direction-post to the latter. 

Peisthetairos now lays his plan before the birds. 
(v, 550) In a strict analysis of the measures, by 
which the birds, on its success, are to maintain their 
sovereignty, many circumstances will occur which 
merely serve to complete the allegory. But through- 
out we shall not fail to recognize in it the moral ten- 
dency of the system, which is to ensue upon the 
completion of the great Sicilian expedition. Under 
the dominion of Athens, which is then to take place, 
the whole of Greece will pay to her their taxes ; a 
representative and president on the part of Athens, 
will be deputed to each considerable capital, whose 
duty will be to take care that she receives her dues 
out of whatever is sent to the other states from 
their colonies, or from suhordinate states immediately 
dependent upon them. That these principal states 
are implied by the gods (v. 564 sq.) I have already 
observed, and further mention will be made of it 
hereafter. We need only here be reminded, that 
whenever sacrifices occur in the allegorical represen- 
tation of the project in this comedy, they must always 
be interpreted to mean *' tributes or taxes." When 
then Peisthetairos (v. 5G() counsels the birds to ap- 
point to each god a bird, iV koX ap/ioZn koB' tKatrrov, 
this expression seems to point to an allusion, in perfect 
accordance with the object of the measure, to the well 
known Harmostai, whom the Spartans used to de- 
pute to their de]iendent states. Such administrators 
or magistrates were to be sent to the principal states 
of Greece by the Athenians, when sovereigns of the 
sea. Those that mil not obey, their crops and cattle 
will be plundered, after the modes so often practised 



in the Peloponnesian war. (57/9 ^^0 Those who 
subnut, their oonntiy will be protected, (t. 5S8) their 
trade and commerce fitvoared, (v. 593) their naviga- 
tion secured, (y. 596) and their prosperity and com- 
forts increased in every possible manner. The course 
of the transactions here laid down, had its archetype 
in many an Athenian Ekklesia, where the people, 
highly prejudiced against certain opinions and mea- 
sures, hooted at first violently against the orators, 
and interrupted them ; but when once silenced and 
made attentive by a single word calculated to make 
them reflect, and then caught by an artful narrative 
and some flattering picture, they readily changed their 
tone, and came into the opposite opinion with the 
same warmth with which they had supported their 
former views ; just as the birds now receive with joy 
the overtures of Peisthetairos, (v. 626) give them- 
selves up entirely to his guidance, and are deter- 
mined to execute his plan as far as their physical 
powers are equal to it. 

Peisthetfdros now enters as the demagogue of the 
birds, and Epops himself urges the instant execution 
of what the people have resolved on. In the ex- 
pression fiiWoviKiavy for which Epops (v. 639) says 
there is now no longer time, the allusion to Nicias is 
too evident to have been overlooked, even so late as 
when the scholiasts wrote. It has been in part 
applied to the cautious character of Nicias generally, 
in part to the lingering progress of the siege of Pylos, 
as long as he conducted it, and in part to the scruples 
by which he endeavoured to put off the Sicilian ex- 
pedition. This last allusion is the nearest in respect 
to time, and is the better founded, as it agrees with 
the gist of the whole play. But we shall only seize 
it in its full and direct meaning, in reference to the 
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proposal of Peisthetairos and the resolatioii of the 
commons, when we compare the words of Epops 
(v. 638) 

ifpa '<rTiv nfuv ovSl fuXXavuauVf 

with the demand which Demostratos addressed to 
Nicias, when the Sicifian expedition had abeady been 
determined on ; and when (Nidas haying attempted 
to deter the people £rom the undertaking, first by re- 
presentmg generally its dangers and inexpediency, 
and upon Alcibiades defending it, by the great ex- 
pense of the equipment), it now only remained to 
discuss the execution of it. This demand is thus 
related by Thucydides, VI. 25. koi tAoc wapiX^wv 
Tig Thkv 'A^itvulwVf Koc xapojoiXarac tov Nuciav, ovk 
€^i| -^pjivai irpo<^triZe<r^ai ovSe Sco/iAAav, oAA' Iwiu- 
Tiov airivThfv ^Si| Xiyuv {vriiHi ivrik vapafrKtmiv 
'A^iiviuoi xf/iififrwvTai. The assumed allusion to De- 
mostratos is rendered still more probable by the exe- 
cration, with which Aristophanes assails him in the 
Lysistrata (v. 391) for the eagerness with which he 
urged on the Sicilian expedition. The same circum- 
stance is mentioned also in two passages of Plutarch 
(Nic. 12 and 14) ^Avaarag yap 6 ^iifiaoTpitTog l^iirov 
NiK£av vpof^atniQ Xeyovra xavociv, and ovSci^ Ire icac- 
poc ^v Trig voXX^c tvXa/Stiac wm ^itXX^o^wc- Aristo- 
phanes' allusion to this speech of Demostratos is so 
striking, that we almost hear him in the words of 
Epops : and hence we may observe^ that although 
Epops is certainly not intended to represent Demos- 
tratos, it furnishes another example of an historical 
trait engrafted upon a dramatic character, with which 
it is in other respects quite unconnected; and many and 
still stronger instances of this description occur in the 
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present, and in all the other dramas of Aristophanes. 
In unison with the explanation of this allusion to the 
opposition of Nicias to the Sicilian expedition, an 
aUusion which precisely coincides with v. 363 above 
cited, and is best illustrated by it, others likewise may 
be pointed out, by means of which the poet has in- 
terwoven into his picture the forebodings also, which 
Nicias entertained respecting the enterprise in a reli- 
gious point of view. It is well known that this com- 
mander was of a religious, or rather of a superstitious 
turn of mind. In reference to the undertaking, Thucy- 
dides touches indeed, though slightly, upon his anxiety 
for its uncertain issue ;'^ I^utarch also only observes 
that Nicias, when once the business was determined 
upon, and he was unable to decline the chief com- 
mand, ought to have laid aside his extreme caution 
and apprehension, and that constant puerile recur- 
rence to former discussions, with which even after the 
embarkation, he discouraged his colleagues in com- 
mand, adding, that he never yet had been defeated 
upon this subject in argument. But by the frequent 
mention of his Deisidaimonia in the history of the 
Sicilian expedition, we may easily believe that this 
feeling must have been strongly expressed in his very 
first efforts against it ; and this is confirmed by the 
observation, with which Plutarch closes his life of 
Nicias. ** At length they gave credit to what Nicias 
^^ had said, when they began to experience what he 
" had so often foretold to them." Moreover other 
celebrated men foresaw and predicted an unfortunate 
issue to the expedition, and evil omens preceded it. 



<«* Thucyd. VI. 9. icai vpbc fi^v rovg rpoirovQ roifg iffurkpovg au' 
Bevi^Q dv fiov 6 \6yog «ij, d rd ifirdpxovTa ataZeiv wapcuvoiriVy Kai 
fii^ toXq iToifioig irepi ruv oupavdv Kal luXKovriav KivSvveviiv, 
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vhich left a strong impression upon many. We may- 
then fairly consider the ominous sayings, which in 
the Birds," drop unintentionally from the origina- 
tors themselves of the undertaldng, as when Euel- 
pides (v. 57G) says '0 Zeuc S" rif"" ou ^povriWac 
iriftTTu wTEpaeura K^pavvov ; and when Peisthetairoa 
{v. 824) mentions the PhlegrEean fields, on which the 
gods had laid prostrate the giants who would storm 
the heavens, with whom too the exclamation of 
Epops (v, 553) compares the hold stroke of Peisthe- 
tairos, we may I say consider these also as forebod- 
ings ;"' and still more should we view, in the light of a 
ferious warning, the earnest ad^-ice of Iris, (v. 123S) 
ipe, fiii)pe, pi} btCiv Ktvei <ppivaQ k. t. \. In this 
passage AiKvpviaiQ (ioXai^ used for Kepawov (3oXa7c is 
said with an allusion, which if it applies to the ship 
struck by lightning and b-umt,'^^ (see Hesychios on 
the Likymnios of EuripideaJ is quite appropriate to a 
naval expedition. Her words too {v.l2!>0)''H. p^v 

'" Though Peisthetniroi here apeaks as a BOpbist and Treethinkcr, 
he is univillingly a [irophet. 

" The old commenUtora did not clenrl; UDderstnnd this illusioBi I 
In the begioning of the scholia on Ibis piasngc: b iiiv KaWl/iaxoe 1 
ypitjiiav oliriuc, Aicupi'uiic lioXoTs ^qui (sell. AriBtophuira) rouriK 
rtjc l^aaKoXiat ov fif/tvqrat. After ^qai there is evjdentlf t 
omlBsiaa or what CBlllmachua had writlcn on the word b ofAristt 
phnnei* I ODd: thought that the omitted irords might liavt 
ference to the sophist and rlietoriciao LikymDios; who llhePolMj 
in Dion. Halic, judic> dc Lys. p. 1 11. U called ■ mivauataarinAc ai 
Gorgios, (see on thia Heiudorf on the Fhaidroa of Plato, $ 1 14. ■ 
DD thU pasM^e KrQgrr iu Dion. Halie. hlntoriog. [>. 287.) and whM 
fine, harmoniuuB, but empty worda (ivo/iaToiv i^sf oi. Valcfaen. o 
fragmenta of Kailunachoi, p. 285.) Diighl well be called AucifHm 
SuXii'i. Wc see too a picture nearly similar in the f irisi ojcpa^X*> J 
ttAiuvoi of Herodotus VIII. M. This might indeed be powihle is -I 
another combination of words; but as tliry stand berr, an allualcw I 
to Lirymnlus wouhl have been too indirecl, and nlihe a< 
iao subtle to bare been adopled by AriatoplwDua. 
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ffE vav<T£i T^c v/3p€wc ovfjA^ iTtiriip — must be consi- 
dered as an ominous threat, not indeed as to the issue 
of the action in the play, but to that of the expedi- 
tion it represented, quite in the spirit of Nicias, and 
in conformity with the opinion of Aristophanes him- 
self. If now we reflect upon the tendency of this piece, 
and on the forebodings and warnings, which in refer- 
ence to the opinion of Nicias on the Sicilian expedi* 
tion, have been interwoven into it, we shall find it not 
improbable that another play of our poet which first 
appeared in the same year with ^^ the Birds," but at the 
Leneeanfestival,'^andwhich was called ^^Amphiaraos," 
after one of the seven chiefs against Thebes, cele- 
brated for his prophecies of ill luck to himself and his 
brother chieftains, may have referred to the same ex- 
pedition, and to Nicias one of the conmianders in it, 
who in the same manner foretold misfortune for the 
whole army, and for himself. Notwithstanding that 
his extravagant Deisidaimonia presented a ready sub- 
ject to the comic muse, yet many opportunities oc- 
curred, to apply also to him what iEschylos**® had said 
of Amphiaraos, and to make the voice of solemn 
warning speak most energetically under the mask of 
pleasantry and raillery."* 

^* Arg^ument of ** the Birds." 'Eiri Xa€piov r6 Spcifia Ka2rriK€v tig 
aerv Sid KaXXtarparov* tie S^ A.rjvaia rbv Afiipidpaov Uida^i 5ici 
4fi\ii)vLdov» 

i« Sept. cTheb. 551, 560, 572, 604. 

1^ It might perhaps be objected, that " Amphiaraos" could not 
have been a political drama, but must have had a personal tendency, 
because Aristophanes had caused it to be represented by Philonides, 
by whom, according to the Anonymus de Comcedia p. XXIX. Lips, 
all his other personal comedies were represented, whilst those of a 
political bent were conducted by Kaliistratos, who acted the princi- 
pal character, e. g. that of Peisthetairos in the *' Birds." But this is 
a matter of doubt, as Thomas Magister in his life of Aristophanes, p. 
XXXIX. Lips, says just the contrary ; and as " the Wasps," clearly 
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But in order to stamp Peisthetairos and Eaelpides 
as real associates of the birds, and to give them their 
semblance, they are to be plumed. Here Aristo- 
phanes seems to have had in view the domicile of 
Gorgias in Athens, and the eagerness of the Athen- 
ians to appropriate to themselves the sophists of 
other countries. The fable of -Esop, or rather that 
of Archilochos,'" of the fox and the eagle, by whicli 
Peisthetairos points out (v. G5 1 sq.) how ill it might 
fare with him amongst the birds, from the natural 
difference between him and them, exactly talhes, at 
least with the sophistical part of his character, for 
which he had already (v. 429) been praised as the 
cunning fox. {irvKvoTarov icfvaSoc) The pluming or 



a political play, was coDdiicted according to Ibe didascnlin not by 
Callistratos bnt by Philonides ; bat bere if with MeiDelic (QnceHt. 
Seen. II. p. 39. not.) we read fii KaXXurrparou for ^in tiXbivilov, 
and if we take /J ^v for Siunpoc iiv, and if we ascribe a new piay, 
tbe UpoayioVjXotbc comic writer Fbilonidea, we remove tbe tprounda 
wliich induced Kanngiesser (die alte tiomiscUe Biibne p. 268 sq. and 
Boeckh. Uber die Leoaien etc. Abb. der bisl. pblt.Klasse der Aca- 
demie derAVissenscbafteD for 1816 and 1817, p. 72. Compare too 
Corp. Inacrip. p. 351) to read the wbole of tbe Didnscalia in anotber 
spirit, according to which FbiloDidcs, who set out as a poet contenil- 
iag fur tbe prize, ends by being a successful and triumpbant actor. 

Besides it may be fairly askeil, in what consists tbe dilTereare 
which the abore menlioaed critics put forward between political or 
demotic, and personal or individual dramas ? " The Knights" ccr- 
taioly if any are, is a political play, yet is it directed againal one in- 
dividual, Cleon. " The Clouds" and '■ the Frogs" too ridicule So- 
crates and Euripides in pcreon, but their tendency is by no uienns 
limited to tills, being inlimiitely connected with the political ciiet- 
ence of Athens. It is however possible, that one of these twa actors 
wns more capable of imitating individuals, tbe other of representing 
general cbaiacters ; and that on this account Aristophanes usually 
selected the one or the other to perform the principal parts of his 
comedies, nppeam to be the purport of tbe observation of thcAnony- 
mous writer, and of Thomas Mngister. 

'o Huschhe in Mutthiic Misccll. pbilol. I. p. 12 sq. 
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feathering is brought about simply by tasting a root^ 
which the poet has doubtless imagined, in contrast 
to the black rooted fiioXvy which prevents the meta- 
morphosis of Ulysses by Circe ;*^' and as the poet so 
frequently dwells, in the piece, on the invasion by 
foreigners of the rights of Athenian citizenship, he 
might wish to designate by this instant and magical 
transformation into birds, the ease by which foreign- 
ers were changed into Athenians. That something 
in reference to that practice was represented on the 
stage is evident from the raillery in the parabasis 
which immediately follows, (v. 760) upon the easy 
admission of run-away slaves and barbarians to the 
rights of citizens, and to the Phratriai ; for, as we 
shall hereafter see, the parts of the parabasis, and 
the more considerable choral songs in the play, are 
always strictly connected with the subject of the im- 
mediately preceding scenes. 

The parabasis which appropriately fills up the 
pause occasioned by the incorporation of the fo- 
reigners amongst the birds in the nest of Epops, 
is ingeniously interwoven with the action in general, 
on the one hand by the Anapsests, (v. 685, 722) which 
together with Peisthetairos's deduction gf the royal 
rights of birds, (v. 468) comprise all cosmogonical and 
theological systems, from Orpheus to the latest so- 
phists, typified by the mention of Prodikos,*^ (v. 698) 
and which by their pleasant irony and bantering tone 
heighten the representation of the sophistical cha- 
racter of the undertaking ; and again at the moment 
when the action ceases, by the sudden and violent 
address of the Epirrhema (v. 753, 768) to the spec- 
tators, charging them to come over to the birds and 
live with them, as they will be readily received, and 

»« Od. X. 302 sq. »44 Compare v. 861 of *' the Clouds/' 
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as wnsEtEvcsr tzis 

pmoinicetl was jsnetsoBsi. &c difiF cnafioflBs: and 

fiosOy ^ tfie jariniTir eabsey (x£ wnie^s in die Ante- 

WhiSL cie twa Afaiigega^ cbco. bl bis am i|ipio- 
pccafic dresB ss a biirL sid wit& ^ss ^"P hare 
lEtazned Txpon. t^ scise^ t&erpBocBed r die fini in- 
ajtaooe to same ^e new cxtr XcfcJUsflBBryw. Tins 
ArgrtntJiane^ in. Ms itodit TnalBf^ die imciilian c£ 
RxsdieCaxrQay himselif die ^MignaUir of die Tisonary 
imdotakin^ and ^ tkos tf OKX deaaan die wliole 



as die wmk oi jmssiueTuna. p^pks and conceited 
6xi^^ wi&Qfie oi]^ecl floats in die r^km of die air, 
(t. SIS) die true seat c^aU sac& lantastical t^mkous 



AodomontaAra^^^ Bqtdicqprsliogwastodiepatnm 
deitT of the new- citiv ^T. S:% 9%.) and w]io is to occiqyj 
tiie ritadHj (r. S3t2) fiar we need not obaeire diat tbe 
wtXmfTfanaw is an aDnsian to die nkmtt'fnow tu\oc of 
Athens,*^ are as wdl as diose reiqpectii^ tbe name, 
imp<»tant points far tbe completion of tbe waik. 
To tbe second of these qnestionSyLe. who is to oc- 
ci^py the Akropolisy Epops answers, (t. 8:^) 

otnrep Xtjerai Sccvorvroc uvmi nvrv^ov, 

^ Acham. S98. Kocxryi^ yt rp«c, and tke Scholia and ooiiUDen> 
Utorff opoo the passage. 

"^ Weiiri|^ccmiparetlii»dca ciip C k »iHththeleirfald<Hniaionof 
of the Aremdamn ihepberd Mopaiis at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
** Fatal Fork" of Count de Platen^in which ^iritual and iritty 
drama we almoct lee the dawn of a restoration of the comedy of 
Arbtopttancf. 

^ Mfilkrr'f U'lUory of tbe Hellenic Races, Fait I. p. 446. Com- 
fsrc Kruae** Hellas, Part 2. p. 78 sq. 
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And Ei]ri{nde9 in his way thus comjdiinents this 
new seigneur da bonig^ (v. 835) 

— ^— i vtorri Sl<nrora* 
wg S* 6 d€oc hriT^Siioc oticav iw\ wcrpiv* 
In this passage, which Didymos on the authority of 
the schdia, considered as an allusion to some hand- 
some youth, Aldbiades is no less conspicuous, than 
Gwgias becomes afterwards by a direct attack made 
upon him towards the end of the piece ; and when 
once known^ he is recognised in all these combined 
traits. The expression of the Epops, ^' One of our 
birds of a Persian race,'' is yery extraordinary, 
unless some one be meant by it who, an Athenian 
by birth, affected foreign fiishions in his whole mode 
of life ; and such was Aldbiades, on whose early 
estrangement in all his habits firom the customs of 
his own country, or wapavofda Ic r^v Sfcurav, as 
Thucydides calls it, there is but one voice amongst 
the antients/^ His long trailing purple robes^^ 

^ Tbocjd. VI« 15. Ljsias adr. Alcib. 349 Bekker. PMndo-An- 
dokid. Mdr. Aldb. p. 182. Pfaitarch. Alcib. 16. Athen. V. p. 220. c 

^ See the passages in the Essay on the F^poc of Aristophanes^ 
p. 42. Hoschke in Matthia Misc. philol. 11. p. 28. had already per- 
ceired that the line in the Atifun of Enpolis^ which 1 have quoted in 
speaking of the tk^uQ of Aldbiades, mnst hare meant something 
trailing along, bnt he understood by it a hare's tail, and therefore as 
Valckenaer has done, he conceired the allusion to be made to coward- 
ice : but cowardice cannot well be applied to those at whom this ex- 
pression was aimed, for the pv^tafrwiQ Cleonyonus could scarcely 
hare been one of them. My explanation appears to me more satis- 
factory, as it is based on a definite historical object. I think too, 
that it is highly improbable that the A^fioc was first exhibited in the 
third year of Uie 92d Olympiad, as Meyer assumes in the Allgem. 
Lit. Zeit. 1827, May, p. 142 : for it is uncertain whether the frag- 
ment in Athenaus III. p. 316. c. on which this supposition is found- 
ed, really applied to Theramenes. There were surely several states- 
men, who changed sides according to circumstances. Kritias was 
one of these. If it applies to such statesmen, Theramenes mi^t 

O 



after the fashion of Persia attracted general notice, 
when he went to Olympia; on other occasions when 
he travelled, a Persian tent had been presented to 
him by the Ephesians ;'"" and to judge from the 
manner in which he and Socrates converse upon 
this subject in the first Alcibiades, {§ 35, 40) from a 
conceit of being equal to the great king in his descent 
from J«i)iter, he seems at an early age to have at^ 
tempted in his exterior and in his habits of life that 
same Medismos, which after his banishment he fully 
developed during his residence at the court of Phar- 
nabazos."' The Persian or Median bird, as the 
cock was notoriously called, was thus an image quite 
appropriate to Alcibiades; and being introduced 
(v. 275) with a lofty erect comb, instead of a tuft 
as the other birds are, and having an extraordinary 
outlandish appearance, this was probably meant for 
him, as the second Epops was for Kallias, and the ica- 
ra^ayag for Kleonymos. Alcibiades well deser\'ed the 
reputation Suv6raro^ nlvai iravra\ov 'Aptuc vtorrug, 
partly from his fierj- temperament and warlike dispo- 
sition, partly as the son of a brave warrior,"* And 
the exclamation of Euelpides, " How fitted he is to 
live upon the rocks," {oIkuv iirt irtTpCiv) is best un- 
derstood, if we recal to our minds what Aristophanes 

haTe piliibited nt an cnrlier period an nmbiguoui character. But 
AlcibUdca nnj have been more tban all otbera tbc object of raillery 
Tor hii purple Irailini; robes, as he prided himself upon them in 
public, and bis foreign fashioni eEcileil tuspicion before his banish- 
inenl. Nor can the praj-er contained in the fragment refer to the 
recal of Alcibiades to the chief cominand after his baiiisbment, ■* 
there is no mention of a /i4 iriiXiv dp^^iii', bul of a fitgifr' Spxiiv. 
Hence it ia probable that the play was produced not long «ftcr the 
[ death of KleoD, and " tbe Peace" of AriitopbancB. 

" Pseado-Andobid. 1. c. Athen. XII. p. 6H. d. 

■> Atben. XII. p. 53S. e. 

" Sec tbe putaget In Bacbr on Flul- Aldb. 1. 
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had before said on the situation of the Pnyx, and 
particularly when we compare the passage there cited 
from " the Knights,*' (v. 956) Aapog kcx^I^^C iffl vi- 
Tpag Sflfifiyopwv with that from " the Peace," (v. 680) 

ioTl^ ICpOTH VVV TOV \ldoV TOV *V T^ IlvVlcl- SuiCC he 

rules the Pnyx, that is the ekklesia, as the orator of 
the people, and is as much at home there as the 
A^fcoc vvKvtrii^ himself, he is therefore equally fitted 
to dwell upon the rocks of the Akropolis.*" Here 
we see clearly the real purpose of the Demagogia of 
Alcibiades; and his intention to seize upon the 
citadel of the chimerical city of the birds, is fully 
impUed in the eagerness for sovereignty, which is 
imputed to him in the greeting he receives : O veorri 
SiiTwoTcu Of these ambitious projects he had been 
accused in consequence of his general demeanour,^^ 
and particularly after the affair of the 'EpfioKovlSaij^^ 
and after the profanation of the mysteries. For the 
Akropolis was the seat of sovereignty at Athens un- 
der a tyranny, as the Pnyx was under a Democracy, 
and Peisistratos and the Peisistratidai kept posses- 

^ Aristeides pro qnatuoir. Opp. 11. p. 199, says of Perikles, that 
lie laid no scheme to raise himself above his situation, although he 
might have accomplished it easier than Peisistratos: but it was as 
good as if he had been master of the Akropolis (&XK* ijv TrapavXrivioQ 
KarkxovTi ri/v iLKpSiroXiv, for administering the laws^ and benefiting 
all indiscriminately. In this description there is a train of ideas re- 
sembling that which we perceive in Aristophanes. 

^ Thucyd. VI. 15. Isocr. de big. p. 502 Bekker. Pseud-Andokid. 
adv. Alcib. p. 176 sq« Plutarch. Alcib. 16. 

i» Thucyd. VL 27, 28, 53, 61. Plutarch. Alcib. 18. Ck)mpare Slui- 
ter*s Lect. Andok. p. 53. According to the Scholiast on v. 766, the 
son of Pisias who is there attacked was one of the Hermokopidai. 
Probably the Scholiast was thinking of the person who in the frag- 
ment of Pherekrates (cited by Porson) in the Scholiast to v. 859, is 
called MlXi7c* Among the Hermokopidai there does indeed appear a 
McXf^roc, Andokid. de Myst. p. Ill, but no MsXi^c- Hence this remark 
of the Scholiast on v. 766 may hare arisen from a confusion of names. 



sion of it during their rule."*' All this taken tt^ther 
leaves no doubt that a representation, which if it had 
contained only one of the features here combined, 
might have been considered as allusive to Alcibia- 
des, must have had him for its main object. Nor is it 
impossible that Aristophanes may have directly aimed 
his shafts at the same individual in two other distinct 
passages of " the Birds ;" in the first place, at v, 706, 
where we may take the words 6 /Av oprvya Souf, 
besides their coarse and generally understood mean- 
ing, in still nearer connection with Alcibiades, from 
the fact commonly related of him, that the pilot An- 
tiochos got into his good graces for having caught 
and brought back to him a quail, which on hia first 
appearance in pubhc had flown out of his cloak ;'*' 
and again at v. 816, when Euelpides says that he 
would not stretch hemp {oTTapTitv) under hia bed, at 
least as long as he could get girths ; and the iravb yt 
Kftp(av sx*^"' "^^y ^^^P tlie allusion to the story, that 
Alcibiades when he went to sea, as he had just done 
on his way to Sicily, in order not to sleep upon the 
boards, caused the common bed places to be cut away 
and furnished with girths, Kupiai^, upon which his 
bed-clothes were laid."'^ Both these anecdotes were 
too pubLc and well known not to be understood at 
the slightest hint. Such allusions iiowever are of no 
importance whatever to the general subject. But on 
the other hand, the inclination of Alcibiades towards 
tyranny was of the greatest consequence j the people 
of Athens, as Tliucydides expressly observes, had 

"» Henidol. I. ."59. V. 6*. 

"' PluUrch. Alcib. 10. 

"^ PJatuch. Alcib, 16. [Pfrhapn too AristopliHnes lias inlrodutL'<t 
tliis riiliculoiia nnd puaaing disavowal uf airapTi} in reference to Uie 
tUBpecIed Lakomsnat of Alcibuda. Tr.J 
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never forgotten the times of Peisistratos, and always 
entertained apprehensions, perhaps extravagant, of a 
tyrant ; but just at the time when ^' the Birds*' was 
acted they were in the most violent ferment of alarm 
upon the subject. And as the inquiries respecting 
the mutilation of the Mercuries and the profanation 
of the mysteries had been discontinued previous to 
the departure of the Sicilian expedition, merely to 
remove with it the turbulent party of Alcibiades, 
they were resumed after it was gone ; and on the cir- 
cumstantial deposition of Andokides, several persons 
were put to death as accomplices ; but the Salaminia 
was dispatched to bring back Alcibiades who was one 
of the accused : and v. 147 of ^^ the Birds" evidentiy 
alludes to this last fact. Now, as throughout the 
piece there does not appear the slightest allusion to the 
result of this mission, which in truth was quite unex- 
pected, and took a turn, which contrasted with the 
views"* in which it had been dispatched, presented 
abundant materials for letting loose the comic hu- 
mour of the poet on the deluded people, and on the 
runaway Alcibiades, it is evident that ^^ the Birds" 
must have been exhibited before the return of the 
Salaminia. This is also probable from the circum- 
stances of the time. The fleet sailed from the PeireBus 
in the middle of the summer of the 1st year of the 
91st Olympiad.**^ However soon the inquiries were 
renewed after this event, a considerable period must 
have been occupied, according to the accounts of 
Andokides and Plutarch, in the depositions and 

iw Plutarch. Alcib. 21. Kae TkXog AnkaTiiXB rijv SoXafciviav irpbc 
airbvf oh (pavkwg airb yi tovto Trpotrrd^ac, firi jSia^ead'ai, fwi^* 
avTio^ai rov^wfiaroc, dXK& Ttf fitrpitfi \6yifi Kexp^i<T^ai KtKtvovrag 
cLKoXov^tiv iwi rrjv Kpimv nai irti^uv rhv drjfiov, 

i» Thucyd. VI. 30. 
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internigatonies,bcrore the former made his declaratioii, 
and again before the Salaminia was dispatched, which 
was after the execution of sach of the accused as had 
not ran away : and it took {dace as Plutarch ex- 
presses it at last, (nil riXoc) The Salaminia found 
Aldbiades in Sicily, engaged in carrying on the 
operations of the war at Catana.'" On the voyage 
home the ships touched at Thouiion. Here Alci- 
biadcs made hia escape, and the crew of the Sala- 
minia remained there some time in search of him and 
his companions, before they resumed their voyage to 
Athens; and as soon as the vessel returned home, 
Alcibiades was in hia absence sentenced to death.'* 
These erents could not well have passed before the 
expiration of the winter of the second year of the 
91st Olympiad, and in the month of March succeed- 
ing, "the Birds" was exhibited. We must mark 
well this exact period of time, (when the Salaminia 
having been a consideiable time absent on its mission 
to bring back Alcibiades now held an enemy to the 
state and called home to be tried for his life, was 
not yet returned, and the public voice was still as 
decidedly in fiivour of the expedition, as it was now 
opposed to Alcibiades} in order to have a full com- 
prehension of the poet's purpose, which was to repre- 
sent this Sidlian expedition in its ultimate object, as 
it floated in the imagination of .Alcibiades, but at the 
same time in a playful and joking manner, without 
irritating the people, and as a purely fanciful chimtera, 
as a thoroughly sophistical business, both in its ori- 
ginal commencement, and in its latest details, con- 
ducted according to the selfish and ambitious views 
of Aldbiades, and likely to terminate in tlieir accom- 
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pHshment. By these means the public mmd was 
prepared beforehand for the reception of Alcibiades 
expected to return in the Salaminia. This last 
mentioned object of the poet's satire is developed 
more and more in the character of Peisthetairos, 
from the moment that Alcibiades is pointed out as 
the future sovereign in Nephelocokkygia ; and it is in 
constant and perfect keeping with the first half of the 
action, in which his more prominently sophistical 
elements, the charms and delusion of oratory, act 
the principal part: thus is the character of this per- 
sonage so well sustained, that the sophistical nature 
of the undertaking, and the sufferings it is calculated 
to bring upon the state, are throughout equally dis- 
played ; the selfish demagogue, fatal to the liberty of 
the people, is unmasked, and the vain sophist is held 
up to ridicule. 

The next undertaking of Peisthetairos, with which 
the poet fills up the interval until the completion of 
the enclosure-wall can be announced, is the religious 
consecration, or dedication of the city, a ceremony 
indispensable for completing the new estabUshment. 
It cannot be necessary to enter into any excuse or 
even defence of the extravagant frivolity of this 
solemn ceremony,*®* however much it may suit the 
tone of ridicule, in which Aristophanes speaks of 

i<3 I think some change is required in the designation made by 
H. Dindorfy of the characters in this scene. In the Aldine^ Junta, and 
other editions, variations also occur. The line 845, given to Enelpides, 
Voss has more correctly appropriated to the Epops. The reply of 
Peisthetairos is merely an answer and repetition of his summons to 
the Epops. On the other hand, the comic observations, with which 
the lines 868, 872, 877, 880, interrupt the prayer of the priest, are 
purely and solely suited to the character and part of Euelpides, who 
ever chiming in with each prayer, and repeating them mechanically, 
or tacking on to them bis own observations^ recals ^nd enhances by 
his simpleness the satiric raillery of the whole. 



tiie gods in genenl, if we onl^ observe, that at the 
very ootset, (t. 848, 8G'2) meiiti<m is twice made, and 
eridentiy not withoat intentioR, of sserifices being 
to be offered roic lauvoi^ Btotc, and that in the 
Tcry first lines of the second paraba^ which follows 
this scene, (v. IO73) Diogenes of Meios the a0foc is 
conspicaoualy brought forward. This announces a 
connection with those Katvoi $mt, whom Socrates was 
accused of having introdnced, with the dethronement 
of Jupiter as the god who governed the world, with 
that installation of the rortex god Alvoc in hia 
place, which in " the Clonds" is imputed to the 
subtle schools of sophistry and to their founder, and 
also with the prir^te new-coined gods {^ofifia Kotvov) 
of Euripides in " The Frogs" (v. 8S9); and it places 
before us at once the true and profound design of the 
poet ; namely, to satirize in the liveliest manner this 
sophistical dethronement of the popular belief, by 
the removal of the old gods from the government of 
the world, and the raising up of the new bird-deities ; 
and thus by the solemn mockery of a worship of 
these new deities, the feathered kings and queens of 
Olympus, to represent in its full absurdity and folly, 
the sophistical nature of the undertaking and of its 
advocates. Compared with the history of modem 
times, we might consider it a prophetical satire upon 
the dethronement of God in France, and the decree 
for setting up reason in his place, which was equally 
the child of false theory and pohtical frenzy. If now 
we consider how intimately Alcibiades is mixed up with 
the subject in all its bearings, we shall see in " the 
Birds" how the view presented in " the Clouds," 
and still earUer in the iioiToAtTc. is logically followed 
up in " the Birds;" and how a principle, first 
attacked in those two comedies, is here developed 
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and brought to a practical issue,'^ which the poet 
had foreseen at its first germ, and of which he had 
given warning. The firaits of the school represented 
in ^ the Clouds," and of its discipline or system of 
education, appear in their maturity in '^ the Birds.'' 
Here, in the spirit of that school,'^ a demagogue 
plays with the people and their weaknesses, drives 
them to the summit of presumption and folly, in 
order to carry through an absurd project, which ter- 
minates in tiie triumph of his own thirst for power 
and ^ry. Out of the school in ^^ the Clouds" there 
grows up in '^ the Birds" a city of the clouds. For 
Athens is ever in view as the central point of the 
whole scheme, and that dty is exhibited as converted 
by sophistry into a Nephdoookkygia, as is particularly 
observable in line 1263 sq. Socrates himself is not 
passed over, (v. 1553 sq.) and even the fondness for 
horses and carriages, which in ^' the Clouds" is con- 
nected with the sophistico-rhetorical education of the 
youth, is here again brought forward in allusion to 
the young people of this new city. (v. 1126 sq. 
1442 sq.) 

The poet has compressed into this part of the 
action, which comprehends the middle of the play, 
many other circumstances bearing upon the Sicilian ex- 
pedition and its equipment, well calculated to exhibit 
the former in a ridiculous point of view. The sacrifice 

'« See App. G. 

166 Iq « (i|g Kuights/' Aristophanes produces in Kleon himself the 
pattern of a demagogue in the Kleonic style ; but in '* the Birds," a 
demagogue of the modem sophistica] mould. In the r^poc^as I con- 
jecture, the demagogue is one in the true sense of the word, like 
Agorakritos in ** the Knights." That there were two demagogues in 
this drama, and one of them Euk rates, was not what I meant to imply 
in my Essay on the Fiipag. I make this observation in reference to 
the Allg. Lit. Zeit. May, 1827, p. 126. 
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is interrupted by various personages, implying allu- 
sions to the expedition, general and historical, and 
partly, perhaps, personal. An epic minstrel comes 
on, as unsubstantial as the kingdom of the clouds, 
shivering like the city in the air, which he cele- 
brates in his song, (v. 941 sq. 950 sq.) and in a style 
as cold and declamatory as that of Gorgias."" By com- 
plimenting (v. 926) Feisthetairos with lines from an 
ode of Pindar, addressed to Hiero, the founder of the 
city of Aitna, he evidently lauds him as the father of 
the Sicilian expedition and of the future conquest of 
the island. Long, long before had he been praising 
the new city; (v. 021) and thus he becomes one of 
the many who, according to the historical notices 
formerly adduced, had been long dreaming of Sicily 
and its conquest, and who were now transported be- 
yond all measure, by the expected realization of their 
dream. Poetical effusions of such inspiration could 
not have been wanting. Feisthetairos' astonishment 
at the rapidity with which the poet had heard of the 
new city, {v. 920, 957) becomes tlierefore a direct 
irony on this expression of the voice of the people. 
When the poet, in return for his panegyric, has been 
provided with the jacket and waistcoat which he had 
begged, and still shivering with cold, is driven away 
with his song, a conceited Chresmologos, or sooth- 
sayer steps in, with a pretended oracle of Bakis, which 
under the appearance of an allusion to the defeat at 
Omeai, (v. 9G7) points to an important spot on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, to which ultimately the whole 
expedition was to go ; and he parodies an oracle then 
in general circulation, flattering to,and therefore prized 

I" The "irvxpov of Oorguu is censurrd bjr hU (lie old rhetoricUng, 
and ii iilso visible in bis ipcecbei wbicli arc prcHerved. Sec Ibc 
cilationi in G«l, SB to. 
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by, the people, in which the greatness of Aihens was 
foretold under the image of an eagle soaring aloft in the 
air ;'^ an oracle which, not by a double but by a triple 
application of the metaphor, (for olcroc Iv vc^cX^^ri 
may mean — ;lst, an eagle among the clouds — ^2(lly, an 
eagle in the city of ** the Clouds" — 3dly, an eagle 
in the net of tiie fowler) was in a truly oracular 
manner equally portentous of good and evil. In this 
way the poet has not merely ridiculed the eagerness 
witli which the Athenians practised divination, not 
merely the mischief and charlatanry of the various 
prophecies, by means of which, during the Pelopon- 
nesian war, party spirit and selfishness pursued their 
game, and to which Aristophanes was equally hostile 
with Thucydides, who considers no other prophecy 
of any importance, than that on the twenty seven 
years' duration of the war (and which was fiilfilled); 
but the ridicule is also pointedly directed against the 
crowds of oracles and other prophecies, which in 
senses directly opposed to one another, and as each 
party sought to work upon the people, made their 
appearance, at the time when the Sicilian expedition 
was in agitation, and as immediately bearing upon it.^^^ 
It is equally in keeping with the views of Aristophanes 
on this state of things at Athens, and with the im- 
patience of Peisthetairos at the frivolous objections 
to his scheme, (v. 961, 965) that he sends the sooth- 
sayer about his business, with a good beating, the 
man himself being well suited to the occasion, as a 
genuine vapourer and mist-gatherer. As soon as 

"7 Bergler on " the Knighte," 1060. 

*<» Plut. Nic. 13. Compare Goeller de situ Syrac. p. 36. By 
these observations, the judgment passed on Aristophanes' mode of 
treating the oracles is somewhat different from that in the Essay 
entitled *' Aristophanes and his times/' p. 369. 



Jie has made his exit, enters a Geometrician who 
offers to do what ia necessary for laying out the new 
city. (v. 999) Such people were every where em- 
ployed, when allotments of land were to be measured 
in conquered countries, of wMch the people were 
one and all very greedy. Aristophanes' raillery is on 
other occasions also pointed as well against this 
greediness, as against geometry in its apphcation to 
it.'^ But the mania for allotments of land was espe- 
cially directed towards the fruitful island of Sicily, 
and it was one of the strongest motives to the expe- 
dition ; as by it every one hoped to obtain with httle 
trouble fine estates on the rich soil which was to 
he distributed amongst them.'"" It was, therefore, 
natural that the art of surveying should have its 
appropriate place in a representation which related to 
this expedition ; at least it must make an offer of its 
services for the admeasurements which might possibly 
be wanted. Now the geometrician introduced by 
Aristophanes bears thenameof Meton; and this is par- 
ticularly deserving of our notice, as that mathema- 
tician was personally concerned in the movements 
which had preceded the expedition, and ia said to have 
declared his opposition to it in a very decided man- 
ner.''' Although, therefore, this designation of the 
geometrician might be perfectly well explained, as an 

'" Nub. 202 sq. VeepBe.715,BadlbeScboliuts nad more recent 
coDunenUIors on lotli pasBtigea. Compare Boeckh'g Politiciil 
CEconotn]' of (he AtheniftnB,T. 1. p. 455 sq. 

'^ Diodor. XIII. 2. Ourwc S^avris }tiiiiTiiapurpivoi Tals IXxlaiv 
(f jrotfietJ carniX^piiOv flXiriCov r,)v 2«iAJai/. Id.ib.C.30. EiSat- 
liovktrraTot yup ovris rwv 'EXX^vwv, niv ciTVxiav,aanp Ti^pl) 
^pHov, oil ^jpovric, T^v fl'tXaj'Ei ri(\un)Srfi Juipya/iivqv rqv £w(- 
\iai/ liriOlipiiaav K\>}pOvx^aai roit ivououvraf i^avSpaWoluriluviH. 
Comp. Pac. 250. 

HI plutorch. Nie. 13, Alcib. 17. 
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emblematic individualizing of the generic character 
by the name and person of the most celebrated 
mathematician of his time,'7« yet we may naturally 
be tempted by the circumstance^ to fancy it possible 
that Aristophanes might have had him also per- 
sonally in view. Meton's opposition to the scheme 
was too public for Aristophanes to have been igno- 
rant of it; and as in a subsequent part of the play 
he has introduced Socrates also^ (who is known 
to have been very conspicuous, together with Meton, 
in opposing the expedition) with a similar or analo- 
gous allusion, it is probable that he was unwilling 
to pass by an opportunity of at least drawing the 
public attention to Meton likewise, by making the 
surveyor personate him. The only objection to 
the admission of a general and complete reference 
of this personage to Meton himself, arises from 
the different views which they severally took of 
the expedition. The dramatic Meton is its partisan, 
and makes a tender of his good offices to assist it; 
the historical Meton was its declared enemy. As 
such he partook also of the views of Aristophanes. 

^^ See Essay on the Clouds of Aristophanes, p. 21. The apparent 
confusion, there observed upon, in the words of Meton, disappears, 
if in line 1002 the comma is put in its right place, i. e., i^ter avcudev, 
and omitted after KafivvXov, which would thus be joined to diaPrirriv, 
The surveyor certainly made use of a rule and circle, in order to 
arrange his plan for the laying out of the city, that the streets might 
all lead from the centre to the circumference at equal distances, and 
in straight lines, 1007. He first fixed his centre, then irpoffBelg, 1001, 
and vpoffTiOtlg, 1004 ; he might also do it aviaOev, as the building is 
to fill the whole air. But he puts his circle in the centre : therefore 
tvOtlQ, 1003. The words Wa 6 kvkXoq ykvtirai trot rerpdyiavoc are 
not to be understood as implying a squaring of the circle, but of the 
four angles, which would be formed at the centre, that the whole 
might be divided into four great quarters. There is, therefore, in 
these words only an appearance, intentional indeed, of a contradic- 
tion in terms. 
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There would then only remain the possibility, that 
the disliVe of the comic poet to geometry in gene- 
ral,''"^ (which with his prejudice against the sys- 
tem of scientific education that had been recently 
introduced, he shared with all the older genera- 
tion of his fellow citizens,'''*) and most especially his 
dislike to the surveyors of the expected allotments 
in Sicily, who were all promoters of the expedition, 
preponderated in the original design of the cha- 
racter; but that the conduct of the real Meton 
of history influenced the poet at its conclusion; 
for Peisthetairos, as the originator and chief of the 
expedition, ought in truth to have given a friendly 
reception to the officious minister of his projects : 

'^ The same is nlso expressed iu Ibe conDection betweea tlif studf 
of geometry and the eloak-stealing related of Socrates ia the clouds, 
177 iq. for wbich, not on this accoDut only, but becanse other similar 
strokes are aimed at Socrates by the comic writers, I hare sbovn 
(Essa]'' on " the Clouds." p. 17) that there must have 1>een some 
groiindworlt iu fact; though the object of the anecdote I have 
explained in the same manner as in the Essay entitled " Aristo- 
phanes and his Age," where it ia objected to. Oa the other hand 
the raillery about measuring the jump of the flea by the flea's foot, 
in wbich, in the Sympasion of Xenophoa, VI. 8, the Syracusan 
indulges against Socrates, seems to me to have arisen solely from 
the well known passage in " the Clouds," by which Arislophaaca 
means to ridicule indifferently all geometrical propositions and 
researches ; and if the thing itself was said of the real Socrates, " the 
Clouds" will seem only to hare responded to the public voice in this 
iostaace as in many others, in which he was abused ; as, for example, 
in thesobriqnet u^poiTurrqcCXenophon, I. C.6). The question of the 
Syracusan, however, in Xenophon, Eiiri fiot, irofrDii; i^tXXa irolai; 
k/iov awix" i is weak and absurd. It must evidently be read iroaavs 
^^XXqc Toiaz ipov aKtx"ii how many fleas' feet art thou from 
me? This will then agree with what is said in " the Clouds," where 
Socratei, by a subtle refinement, has contrived to measure how many 
of its own feet leoglba a flea had jumped from Chaircphon's eyebrow 
to Socrates' head, in allusion at the same time to the dirty habits of 
these philosophers. 

"< See especiAlly Isokrat. Facith. p. 320 sq. Bekk. 
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whereas on the contrary it is quite in the order of things 
that the person whose name and mask were those of a 
violent opposer of the business, although he makes an 
offer of his services, should be thrashed and driven off 
the stage by its patron. I will not, however, go be- 
yond the bare possibility of this interpretation, as it 
may also be, that this expulsion of Meton, incon- 
sistent as it is with the dramatic character of Peisthe- 
tairos, may have resulted from the combined view of 
the expedition which the poet entertained in his own 
person, and which is exhibited in his play ; and this 
may be sufficient to explain it. The Episkopos or 
inspector, and the Psephismatopolos or dealer in 
decrees, who come in before the dedicatory sacrifice 
of the new state is completed, (1021 sq. 1034 sq.) 
are also persons who seek to profit by the expedi- 
tion; and as this sort of people generally pushed 
themselves into colonies and dependent states, which 
they burdened with various charges and chicaneries, 
there can be no doubt that they speculated also on 
the Sicilian expedition, and followed it in great num- 
bers. When then we see in this scene so many 
individuals produced in strict connection with the 
expedition, we may readily consider the prayers, 
which are offered up in it for the welfare of Nephe- 
locokkygia and of its inhabitants, as so many allusions 
to the solemn consecration of the Sicilian fleet pre- 
vious to its departure, by libations and vows for the 
success of the undertaking.^^* On this occasion the 
crews of the ships and the people on the beach 
repeated the words previously proclaimed by the 
herald 5^76 and it is possible that the comic poet 

>75 Thucyd. VI. 32. Diod-XHI. 3. 
• ''^ Thucyd. 1. c. EiVxtkc de t&q vofu^oidvac trpb rijg dvay<ayrjc oir 
Karii vavv Uavniv (v/iravrcC ^c v^6 ic^pvicoc iiroiovvro— ^vvcTrev- 
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meant to parody this ceremony by the repetitions, 
with which Euelpides chimes in with the prayers of the 
priest. The poet evidently views the whole as some- 
thing unholy, and as undertaken without the blessing 
of the gods; hence the sacrifice is a poor and 
meagre performance, the scraps of a consecration, 
mere skin and bones ; (v. 892, 899 sq.) and it is so 
often interrupted, that it cannot be completed, and 
the priest is obliged to take himself off, in order tO' 
produce a better and more perfect one. Altogether 
it is clearly a mockery of the religious ceremonies^, 
which preceded the expedition itself. 

In the second epirrheraatic parabasis, which occn- 
pies the stage during the absence of Peisthetairosj 
the very significative mention of Diogenes of Melos is 
accompanied by another allusion, which is no less con- 
nected with the contents of the preceding scene, and 
the object of the play ; and which with that scene 
forms a complete whole. The chorus, in order espe- 
cially to signalize the day on which it enters on the 
sovereignty, which it pretends will lead to the anni- 
hilation of every thing hurtful, (v. 1073) proclaims 
the reward of a talent for killing an atheist, and the 
same for killing one of the long deceased tyrants. 
This last might seem to be nonsense, or a mockery 
of the idle dread of tyrants, (which in trutli was 
excessive in Athena, and which, as appears from 
Aristophanes, was at this time abundantly abused, 
for the purpose of blackening certain persons in the 
eyes of the people,'-^) if the poet had not already so 

XDvro if tai a dXXoc ofiiXo; o ix rijs fijs ruv n roXtriuv irai il n£ 
aXXoc ih-evs wapijy. 

'" la many puBagcs in " the Koights," particularly 236 Kj. 
258u).475u]. Id " the WaspE " alro 345,474, 48.1, S07. LyuK. 
619, &C. BvUkemkoylTapiiaiuadavvQiivaiailiriliicaiiKai apx<>% 
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earnestly expressed himself against those sophistical 
principles, which were leading to atheism, and against 
that selfish thirst for power, which was sophistry's 
twin sister. But as no one at that time had actually 
elevated himself to the tyranny, when he proclaimed 
the reward of a talent for any one who should there 
kill Ttiv Tvpawwv rivay and, to disguise his meaning, 
{wop* virovoiav) added the description rutv re0vf|ic((- 
Twvy he could only have meant this ironically for 
i^iOTWTiafv ; thus pointing at his true purpose, in re- 
gard to the pubUc apprehensions respecting Alci- 
biades and the oligarchical designs of his party;''"* 
and at the same time concealing it in deference to that 
party, by reminding them of the tyrants under whom 
the city had suffered long before. This second allusion 
comes indeed stiU closer to the description of Alci- 
biades contained in v. 836 sq.; {& veorr^ iiawora) 
but the two together imite the elements which are de- 
veloping themselves in the character of Peisthetairos. 
The strophe and antistrophe (v. 1058, 1072, and 
1088, llOl) seem to be harmless songs of the birds, 
who have now attained the supreme power, who are 

in the city, forniihed the best opportunity for carrying on all sorts 
of political schemes; and similar dnbs were in fact made use of 
against the freedom of the people, llincyd. VIII. 54. Compare 
Krflger on Dion. HaL historiog. p. 362 sq. 

^ These oligarchs were after the sovereignty of the thirty, called 
Tvpawoi, and particularly Kritias. See the passages adduced by 
N. Bachy in Critis tyranni carm. quae supersunt, p. 5. 

[It is remarkable that Thucydides also, in his narrative of the 
events of exactly this period in Athens, i. e. when after the de- 
parture of the fleet for Sicily, enquiries were instituted into the 
authors of the violation of the Hermai, and the profanation of the 
mysteries, informs us that the severity with which the accused were 
visited on this account was much heightened by a recollection of what 
had happened to their forefathers in the time of the Peisistratidai, 
i. e. the rtOvfiKSriav Tvpdwiav : and he immediately enters into a long 
digression on the history of the death of Hipparchos. Tr.] 

H 



to protect the fields from the ravages of destructive 
vermin, and who are to be content with little. It 
is tiowever remarkable tbat they boast so much of 
billin g and murdering; particularly in the three lines 
(10(i9-107l) where the words vtt ipa? Trrlpvyo^, 
equivalent to vir tfoi^ «/>x^^j ^^^ ^° general and so 
strong, that they can scarcely have been without 
some special purpose. But if we reflect on the 
hard-heartedness with which the Athenians exercised 
their sovereignty, the merciless manner in which on 
all occasions tliey treated the antidemocratical party 
in particular, their cruelty towards the inhabitants 
of Mitylene, of Torone, of Mende, of Skione, of 
Melos,"* to which last the mention of Diagoras the 
Mehan (v. 1073) directly points our attention, and 
their late conduct towards the aristocracy of Argos ;'^° 
also that Aristophanes on other occasions in this 
play alludes to such hard-heartedness, and to the 
Tpoirot yaji-^wvvxi^ of the new rulers, (v. 130(i) we 
the more readily understand both the irony, with 
which he makes the birds extol the happiness which 
will be tlie lot of those subjected to their dominion, 
and the bloody exterminations which he foresees. 
He then declares, by the tenor of the parabasit. 
which follows, whom they ought properly to per- 
secute. 

As Peisthetairos on his reappearance announces 
(v. 1118) tliat the ceremony of consecration has been 
auspiciously completed, the action may now proceed. 
^^'e may here observe that Euelpides, who during 
the negotiations with the poet, the soothsayer and 
the rest, acts a dumb part, seems not to come on 

"• Thucyd. in. 3fi, 50i IV. 3, 130; V. 33, IIB. Comp. laorr. 
Puiuth. p. 331, Bckker. Diodor. XIU. 3D. 
■*Thucyd.VI. ei. 
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again with Peisthetairos ; this character was only of 
use up to the accomplishment of the project, and it 
is now no longer wanted. At least there are no 
visible traces of him in the further progress of the 
story. A messenger puffing and blowing enters in 
haste, to announce the completion of the building of 
the wall, and by the expression rb thxoq c^ciiKoSofi^ 
Tcu, (v. 1124) tlie poet transports us at once to the 
final object of the undertaking, i. e. to the fleet in- 
tended for the blockade of the Peloponnesos. The 
thirty thousand cranes from Libya (v. 1136) who 
bring the foundation stones for the waU, point in the 
same direction. For the conquest of Libya and of 
Carthage was to precede the last act of the expedi* 
tion ; and the blockade of the Peloponnesos was to 
be brought about by the aid of these countries, and 
of the others which were to be conquered. This ex- 
plains too the six hundred and more birds clothed iii 
panther skins, which Peisthetairos (v. 1250) threatens 
Jupiter to send into heaven against him. These are 
evidently Libyan troops to be introduced into the 
Peloponnesos; for the Numidian cavalry"^ were 
clothed in the skins of the panther, a native of that 
part of the world.^^^ At length the announcement 
(v. 1 159) that the wall is suitably provided with gates, 
that these are barred and bolted, and that every 
requisite for keeping a strict watch throughout the 
whole circuit was in order and in progress, denotes the 
really effective blockade and vigorous occupation of the 
most important points. Others have before observed, 
that Aristophanes in describing the breadth of the 
walls (v. 1126) must have had in his mind that with 

181 Strab. XVII. 3, 7. 

183 The commentators on Livy, XLIV. 18. and on Suetonius. Calig. 
18. 



which Themistobles enclosed the PeiraBus, (Thuc I. 
93) as well as those of Babylon. The observation is just, 
as far as regards the image which he has chosen ; but 
in reference to its import, and within the range of the 
poet's ideas, there was another and more appropriate 
object, namely, the great Sicilian expedition. The 
zeal and animation with which the equipments and 
manning of the fleet were conducted, its astonishing 
extent, perfection, and splendour, which were the 
wonder of strangers, and of all who crowded to have 
a sight of it,'" were so much the more likely to be 
in the poet's view, when he was metaphorically de- 
picting the extent, splendour, and magnificence, (koX- 
AioTOv tpyov pcai /ityaAoTrpnrirrraTOv, V. 1185) of the 
still greater work with which it was to be crowned, 
as the one was in truth but the commencement and 
groundwork of the other. Peisthetairos' surprise 
that such a great work should have been so soon 
finished, so that the account of it seems to him at 
first to be a falsehood, (v, 1161) is not merely a cut- 
ting reflection on the frivolity and rashness, with 
which such a ^gantic affair had been brought about 
in the fiction of the play, but is another mode of de- 
signating the chimerical project itself by its appro- 
priate name. 

The wall is no sooner finished, than the effect which 
it was to produce by the exclusion of the gods, begins 
to show itself in the unsuccessful attempt to send 
their messenger to the men, {v. 11/0, 12GG) to order 

"^ Thucyil, VI. 31. Oi H Cit-Di tai !• oXXoc wxW earil iiav 
fl«v luc iiri altoxpcfv tal amaTov Siamviv- irapamv^ ydp Mrti 
5rp«Ti) lKTi\iivaaa fuai iroXiaic tavajiu 'EX\i;vHi^ iroKuTiKurraTti 

lil rai (uxpEiriffrilrij roll' lit itiivov r6v xP^vov ijiwro tai o 

ariXof tbx tinnov rSKimt ri i&f^u kox h^aif Xn/iir/iorijri wipiCiiq- 
roc lyl«ro, J nrpana^, irpit ePc ijrpiouv, iiripfoXj. CompatV 
Dbd. XUl. 2, 
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them to forward up to the gods the arrears of the 
steam of sacrifices, (v. 1230 sq.) In order to explain 
this, I must premise that many traits have been in- 
terwoven into this scene, and with the description of 
the bmlding of the waU, which clearly show that the 
allusion is to a naval expedition. I shall not lay 
much stress on the fact, that the work is described 
as exclusively the labour of fen and water birds : but 
the numerous nautical images and expressions, the 
noise of hewing the wood for the gates, compared to 
that of a dock-yard {w<nrip iv vavirnytfOy v. 1157) the 
address to Iris, (irXocov v icvyi}, v. 1203) the word 
rpUfifioXov, (v. 1356) then again & icaraiciXcvtrov, 
(v. 1273) and wrfir (v. J 394) appear to have flowed 
naturally firom the object the poet had in his mind, 
into his allegorical representation ; or rather to have 
been purposely admitted into it, in order to enable 
us thereby to penetrate its meaning. In this view 
we may perceive an allusion in the nautical metaphor 
contained in the question rto nripvyi iroi vavtrToXnc ; 
which in any other sense would not be noticed. But 
the oTi 8* il\B impa (v. 1176) and the Tmpuyrog ^S^rfy- 
yog (v. 1198) leave no doubt that Iris made her ap- 
pearance with large wings upon her shoulders.*®* 
Now the sails and oars of ships are frequently com- 
pared to the pinions of birds, and these again to oars ; 
toid flying is compared to rowing and sailing, and vice 
versa.*" We may therefore fairly take the wings of 

^ Comp. Boettiger on the painted vases of the Greeks, B. I. P. 2. 
p. 112. 

^ See particularly Menrsius and Potter on Lycophron, 24. Stan- 
ley and Blomiield in the Glossary to the Prometheus of iEschylus, 
46S, and Blomfield in that to the Agamemnon, 551. The experi- 
ment which the Argonauts made with the pigeon, which lost part of 
its tail by the closing of the Symplegades, as their ship suffered af- 
terwards in her stem, is founded on the common comparison of a ship 
with a bird. ApoUon. Rhod. II. 572, 601. Apollod. I. 9, 22. 



Iris as symbolical of sails, or (according to the scho^ | 
lia on V. 1203) of oars; and this acceptation is, I ' 
think, still more clearly pointed out, by the combina- 
tion of wings with the nautical term in the question 
rw TTTtpvyi wot vavoToXiXg ; and the employment of 
the word trXoiov in the question already put to Isia^ 
{v. 1303) ovo^a Si troi ti tan, nXoiov rj kvv^; is refer- | 
able to the same source. The messenger must have 
worn a kvvH or helmet as a covering to her head^ an 
attribute given to the same goddess in the fragment 
from the Inachos of Sophokles, preserved in the 
Schohast.'^ Such a Kvvii, or leathern helmet, with a 
broad brim in front to protect the face from the sun 
and rain, was worn on a journey, as by Ismene in the 
CEthpus Koloneus of Sophoiles,'^ and it is therefore 
a very proper attribute of Iris as well as of Mercury, 
who may have brought it with him into Olympos, I 
from Arkadia his native land. This covering for the ' 
head was however in common use in Peloponnesos, ' 
in Arkadia, and particularly amongst the Lacedemo- J 
iiians, which last people especially wore it in war.'* I 
As Iris' wings then denote a ship, so does her travel- i 
ling hat denote a Peloponncsian soldier, and thus ia 
explained the doubt of Peisthetairos, whether to call j 
her TrXoiov T( Kuvij. The answer to the question as to 
her name is 'Ipic mi^sTa, which he accepts as assent- 
ing also to the n-XoTov, and implying by the epithet 
rBx''"> * ^^^ sailer.'^'' Then follows the question, I 

i™ As amended by Toup. Ep. erit. p. 42. Lips. I 

W Oed. Colon, v. 314, and on the pasBage, Reisig, who qnotM 

Ibe fragment of Kallimachua in the SeboliaaE with Naeke's bappy 

emendation not known to the Lcipaick imprcBsion of the Lanrentias j 

Scholia. I 

'" Valokenscron tlie AdoniaiouBiii of Theokritui, p.345. Com- 

^»re Milller Hist, of the Hellenic Race», P. 3. p. 40. J 

t '■ Schol. 'EJTii rn;(irtH' airi}!- tlvif uvrai li ul Tpilipiic, in Jv j 



nipaXoc i SaXfl^Mc; DOW boih these, as is wdl 
known, were frsl-sailhig AAfnisn goTemment psdt- 
ets. When then the poet puts these woids into the 
month of Pdsthetairos, ^ Whidi of these two ships 
art thon?" he implies that nnder this diagoise he 
meant to be understood sndi a swift goremment 
packet as mi^t appnq[Nriatety bear the name of Iris, 
and the lvc<nyiov, or vofM^iyiov^ correspondii^ to 
that name. It is dear then that nnder the dis- 
guise of this swift Iris is rc p fc a e nted some swift 
sailing packet bekmging to the bkidiaded Pdopon- 
nesians^ which has shpped throng the Uockading 
squadrcm, and which is to ^isit the smaller states still 
holding to them, and to summon them to pay up the 
arrears of taxes and contributions and other obliga- 
tions. The ship has reached the sea, which is covered 
with the Athenian fleet, and being instantly detected 
and diased by them, (v. 1 179 sq.) she comes to where 
the scene lies, i.e. to Athens itself, where her voyage 
is stopped, and she is sent back with a threatening 
message to her employers. The wings of the deity, 
the rustling of her fluttering motion, (v. 1197) ber 
swift flight through the strange city and through 
the air,*** (v. 1218) her chase by the birds of prey 
(v. 1 179 sq.) that is by men of war and the troops on 
board them, by whose rapid movements to and firo,* 
the air, that is the sea, is put into commotion, the 
Koliarchs and the Omitharchs (v. 1213, 1215) by 
which we are to understand the captain of the vessel 
and others in command, the ariofim r/ocl/i/BoXov,*^ 

virepeTtSec oiJeraf, raxciat rj<rav. — Jul. Pollux 1, 83. Aiyoiro ^ &v 
raxeta vtwe xai raxvvavTowra, 

1^ Scheffer de milit. nav. p. 170 and 174. Ruhnken. de tutelis et 
insignibus Dayiuin> in opusc. p. 267 sq. and 285. 

i9> Xaos the air. Schol. and Spanheim's note on ▼. 424 of " the 
Clouds." 

'^ [We may here suppose that Peisthetairoft puts himself into the 
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(r. 1256] by which words Peiathetairos threatens Iris 
in her character of a ship with fixing her to the 
ground, are so many traits which altogether belong 
to the dressing up of the piece, bat which at the same 
time ea^y harmonise with the general purport of the 
poet, EiipaK, traraZ, {v. 1Z5S) may also be assumed 
to be naval words of command. Eiipa^ is the equi- 
valent of EK irXayiov, or -wXaylto^, obhquely; as it 
occurs once and again in the wounds of Homeric 
heroes;'" and joining this with waTa%, the order 
would be jrAo-ytwc iiri<pfpiaiai Kal traraatniv. Or to run 
the ship's beak or head ag^nst the enemy's beam, 
which was the most formidable mode of attack; and 
Peisthetairoa would give this command, as if dis- 
patching one of his squadron against Iris to force 
her to an immediate retreat, in allusion to the words 
already quoted, oHiofiai TpiififioXov. Besides this al- 
lusion, it may also be understood as implying a real 
blow given to the person. The exclamation Ci Kora- 
KiXtuaov, with which the herald afterwards calls 
upon Peisthetairos to order him as a KcXtvarfi^ or 
pilot to stop, and the tuov by which Peisthetairos 
(v. 1394) bids Kinesias halt! appear to be further 
echoes of the tone of command assumed towards 
Iris. Peisthetairos' language (v. 1226) to the mes- 
jjenger in defiance of the gods, expresses the pre- 
tensions to the Hegemonia and sovereign autho- 
rity, which were to be realized, in opposition to 
the Peloponnesians, by the projected blockade. But 
whilst Peisthetairos, as spokesman of the birds, 
throws out threats, hke those of the heaven-in- 
vading giants, (v, 1246) and the docile birds are con- 
gratulating themselves on having excluded the gods 

■ttitude of Neptnae, deitrilrideutem jaculBDtU, > 
cains of Athens. Tr.] 

I" Stliol. OD 11. XI. 251. ApolloQ. Lei. Homer, 
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from their city, and deprived them of their victims, 
(v. 1263) the character of the sophistical atheist — 
who cannot however help swearing by Jupiter at the 
very moment when he is defaming him, as do also in 
" the Clouds," (v. 1282) both the Jove denying Strep- 
siades and Socrates himself, (v. 331) — and the main 
feature of the expedition as the child of sophistry, 
are steadily maintained; and the references to the 
Athenians, who had evinced such a ready suscepti- 
bility for the doctrines and principles of sophistry, are 
never lost sight of. 

Immediately after the dismissal of Iris, we perceive 
the fiill eflFects, which the undertaking is producing 
upon mankind. In the first place, the herald on his 
return firom the men, announces the highly favour- 
able result of the summons addressed to them, 
(v. 1271 sq.) They are so transported by their en- 
thusiasm for the new city of the birds, and by their 
admiration of its founder, that they not only instantly 
adopt the manners of the birds and their whole 
mode of life, but rush along in troops to get them- 
selves clothed as birds, and to bestow a golden crown 
of honour on Peisthetairos. The effect which the 
event has produced amongst the men is described, as 
if the most eager and zealous Omithomania (v. 128G, 
1290) had driven away the Lakonomania, to which 
the men had previously given themselves up. (v. 128 1) 
This contrast of Lakonomania and Omithomania 
points clearly to political contrasts, and its mean- 
ing is not left unexplained, the latter being in all 
its points a most palpable and satirical imitation 
of the manners and character of the Athenians. 
For even in the application of the agnomens, under 
which they are to be incorporated, it is not merely 
that these are derived from birds, and individuals 
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thus become direct objects of the satire, but this 
satirical stroke itself is altogether taken from the 
sneering and gibing habits of the Athenians, which 
led them to detect the striking peculiarities of their 
countrjTnen, and to give them appropriate nick- 
names j"* of which so many examples occur in Aris- 
tophanes, particularly in " the Birds." Again, in the 
mention of the rpoirot yan\piovu\fc (v- 1306) there is a 
severe allusion to tlie pohtical robberies, which the 
Athenians practised in no mild form upon their depen- 
dent states. Athenomania thus becomes the contrast 
properly intended by the poet to Lakonomania, just 
as if in verse 1 284, over opvtSo/iavovai, he had written 
between the lines aBrivo/iavovai, which agrees with 
the metre, and explains equally well the opviGofiavovv 
in V. 1290. It is true, indeed, that manners and 
usages only are cited as marks of these contrasts; 
but these must be considered as outward and visible 
manifestations and consequences of pohtical attach- 
ment to the one or the other side; as in " the 
Wasps" also (v. 474 sq.) Lacedeemoiiian habits are 
given as proofs of political Lakonismos. The expres- 
sion saiuKpaTovv (v. 1282) deserves also particular 
notice, implying as it does the summary of a rigid 
Spartan-like life,'" but containing also an allusion 
to a spirit, which was opposed to the undertaking 
represented by this drama; and Socrates is expressly 
cited in history, together with Meton, as one of 
the principal opponents of the expedition."^ The 
attack made upon him in v, 1553 has a different 

'" Compare Atben. VI. p. 2i2, b. sq. nnd particularly the fngmcnt 
froni tlie UlyEses of Anaxant] rides, p. 243, c: 'Vfid; yup liXXqXow; 

1" Wythcnbacli- Plut. Moral, p. Hi sq. 
»* Plot. Ale. 17, Nic. 13. 
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application. The real purport therefore of the an- 
nouncement by the herald, is that the state of 
politics hinted at in v. 524 sq. and which we have 
already explained, was completely changed, and that 
the sovereignty of the Athenians over all the de- 
pendent states of Greece had been substituted for 
that of the Spartans. It is a matter of doubt, to 
what period of time the Scholiast on the word 
IXaicfi»vofcavovv, (v. 1281) applies his observation tovto 
Se cIttc Sia to vwBpi\€iv rovg AaKtovag rtf ttoXI/ic^ rorc, 
but it proceeded from a just appUcation of the pas- 
sage to political circumstances. However, according 
to the fable of the play, the new empire of the birds 
is their mundane dominion over all mankind, far 
above the gods; and herein hes the close affinity 
between the philosophical import of the drama, based 
on an internal moral principle, and the political import 
of it pointing to external circumstances. When ttien 
the herald (v. 1278) assures Peisthetairos that he 
knows not how he is honoured by mankind, and how 
many fond admirers the city in the air, which he had 
founded, had obtained for him, and when he an- 
noimces a crowd of new arrivals requesting admission 
into it, the deep rooted passion for sophistry, and the 
extension of its principles and nature, are at once 
proclaimed And when the same herald panegyrizes 
over and over again the founder of such city for his 
wisdom and his magnificence, (v, 1271, 1272, 1274) 
it is clearly a persiflage on the sophist represented 
by Peisthetairos, whose character is employed by the 
poet, as the point of union in which the two ten- 
dencies of his drama are incorporated and combined. 
The inexhaustible profusion of compliments ad- 
dressed by this herald to the object of his praise, 
with which he is quite out of breath, and is obliged 



I to beg Peistlietairos himself to bid him stop, the 
universahty of the fame of Peisthetairos, which rings 
through the whole world, and the crown of honour 
which ia presented to him in the name of the people, 
(of TrdvTfQ \fp, V. 1278) are all so many fine and 
pertinent strokes, to hold up to ridicule the vanity of 
the sophist; and they are especially aimed at Gorgias, 
to whom no sophist could at that time be compared 
for extensive reputation, who had already been glori- 
fied throughout Greece, and whom the greatest of all 
honours, a golden statue at Delphi, yet awaited. It 
almost seems that Aristophanes had a presentiment 
that he was destined to arrive at this distinction. 

Immediately after the announcement of the herald, 
samples of the species of men who are flocking towards 
the city, appear upon the stage. When the chonis"^ 
(v. 1332 sq.) has assorted and arranged the plumages 
for singing birds, for birds of prey, (the itavrueoi) and 
for the sea-birds, a parricide is introduced, who, 
attracted by the proclamation in v. 7^7 sq. wishes to 
be an eagle ; then a specimen of poets in the person 
of the dithryambic poet Kinesias, so frequently ridi- 
culed by Aristophanes, (v, 137^) who wants to be a 
nightingale; and a young sycophant, (v. 1410 sq.) 
who wishes to have the plumage of a bird of prey, a 
hawk, or falcon, (v. 1451) in order to fly to and fro' 
over the sea, to the islands, and back again to the 
city, (1424 sq. 1454 sq.) and thus the easier to cheat 
and pillage the subjects {^ivovc) by informations and 
officious law-suits. By this we are to understand all 
kinds of persons who, their whole nature being 

'" Poraun propoges la read vripliyiuv inslciid of rTipiir in the 
phe, V. 1329 ; but thU would Le iocoiuiBteat vicU linoi 130f>, 
110, 1311, 1330, and aererml othen: besidea il voiild then be 
■J to nad rAySi w6Xiv for rdv w6Xtv, Itt v. 1313. 
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tainted by sophistical principles,*^ feel themselves at 
once, as it were, in a state of affinity with the under- 
taking, are enthusiastic in its cause, and promise 
themselves advantage from it; youths of that de- 
scription, whom Plutarch and Diodoros in passages 
ahready cited call ve6vg—Taig iXvlmv ivripfxivovg and 
liBjitTBtopKrfiivovgj in conformity with the expression 
of our poet, (v. 1447 smj.) 'Ytto yap Xoywv 6 rove 
fAB/ieTifoplZ^ai ^Eirafperaf t avdptovog. Moreover 
these personages, and particularly the sycophant, 
together with those who had before been intro- 
duced, namely, the geometrician, the episkopos or 
inspector, and the dealer in decrees, are specimens 
of the sort of people, with which the Athenian 
sovereignty, should the expedition succeed, was to 
shower blessings upon the world. In his man- 
ner of treating them, Aristophanes distinctly shows 
himself at times in his own proper colours. He 
advises the parricide, whom he does not consider as 
incorrigible, not to beat his father, (v. 1364) for the 
birds beat their parents only so long as they were 
little, but as soon as they are fledged, in obedience 
to the antient laws,**^ they support them; (v. 1354) 
and he urges him instead of flying over the waters, 
to enter the military service, and to join the war on 

^^ See p. 25 iq. and 29 of Essay on " the Clouds :** and in respect 
to the poets, compare y. 837 of " the Peace" and the commentators. 

'** What is here said of the antient laws of the Storks, connected 
with the fragment out of the TltKapyol of Aristophanes in the Scholia 
on Y. 1239 of *' the Wasps," and compared with v. 1325 sq. and 
1355 sq. of" the Clouds" and 1338 sq. of" the Wasps," proves that the 
political education of the Athenians was the subject of the lleXapyot: 
but iu the Scholia here cited, we ought to read 'Hpo^ucoc, and not 
'ApftdSioc : for Herodikos, aod not Harmodios, had written a work in 
several books entitled Kw/iy^ov/uvot, or Ka>/i<^^ov/icva. Athen. XIII. 
p. 586, a. and p. 591, c. and Schweighaeuser in the Index auctomm. 
*Apn6Si0c has crept in from the'Apfio^coc in the foregoing fragment. 



the Thracian frontiers, (v. 13f>8) where in truth 
several remarkable cities, which had deserted the 
Athenian alliance, and amongst them the important 
Amphipohs,°°* had not yet been reduced to submis- 
sion. This last advice is quite in the spirit of Nicias, 
who counselled the Athenians,^*" instead of venturing 
on their last iU-fated expedition against Sicily, rather 
to secure their present possessions, and to reduce to 
their authority the revolted districts of Thrace. The 
ridicule of Kinesias also, and the ignominious dis- 
missal of the hardened sycophant, are not the off- 
spring of the character of Peisthetairos, but of that 
of the poet. But to describe this as a deviation 
from that character, and as illogical, would betray 
a very superficial view of tlie real nature of the old 
comedy; in which the perpetual intermixture of 
poetry with reality, puts into the mouths of the 
actors allusions and witticisms, not immediately 
springing from their characters, and admits of in- 
terlocutory intrusions by the poet himself in the per- 
sonages of his drama. This last is ever the case with 
Aristophanes, when he is too much in earnest to 
endure any longer his own irony; and the serious 
tone which he then assumes, contrasted with his 
irony, renders the latter more palpable, and heightens 
its effect. Not to cite less important passages of this 
description, some of which have already been noticed, 
we have only to call to mind the Bacchus of " the 
Frogs," who, an enthusiastic votary of Euripides and 
of every laxity of principle, and wlio in the first half 
of the piece is the avowed representative of degene- 
rate tragedy, is at once elevated to its true spirit, and 
begins to speak and judge like Aristophanes himself; 
without our being able to see, by what means he has 
=" Thuc. IV. 108. ■"' lb- VI. 10, 
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been converted, and is arrived at a better notion of 
things. In the midst, however, of all this, the odour 
of incense is again scattered abroad, as an offering to 
the sophist and to his wisdom, (v. 1401) ^a/oclvra 

The dominion of the birds is now re-established 
among the men; and the credit of Peisthetairos is 
every where extended, as of the clever, shrewd in- 
ventor of the project which is based upon it. But in 
the conduct of the story all depends upon how they 
succeed against the gods, without whose humiliation 
the dominion of the birds, even over the men, cannot 
be secured. The further progress of the play can 
therefore only receive its proper developement in re- 
ference to them ; and it is advanced by the slinking 
in of a disguised traitor (v. 1494 sq.) who informs 
Peisthetairos of the sad way, in which the affairs of 
the gods are going on. Famine has got in amongst 
them, since mankind have ceased to sacrifice, and 
the steam of sacrifices also can no longer penetrate to 
them; (v. 1515 sq.) upon this a civil war threatens 
to break out amongst them, and in order to put an 
end to the scarcity, they determine to send ambas- 
sadors to Peisthetairos, to conclude a treaty of 
amity, (v. 1551 sq.) The intriguer advises him 
not to give way, unless Jupiter will abdicate his 
sceptre to the birds, and give Basileia in marriage to 
Peisthetairos. The personage aptly chosen for this 
character is Prometheus, equally in reference to the 
subtle and provident circumspection, which is implied 
in the character, as well as in the name, (v. 1511) 
and also to his mythical intercourse with mankind in 
the affair of his stealing fire from heaven, (v. 1545 sq.) 
I have already observed on another occasion,^®^ that 

^^ In my treatise on the historical character of the drama. Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Sciences, 1825^ hist, philol. Class, p. 121. 



the Thradan frontiers, (v. 13fi8) where in truth 
sereral remarkable cities, which had deserted the 
Athenian alliance, and amongst them the important 
Amphipolis,^*' had not yet been reduced to submis- 
sion. This last advice is quite in the spirit of Nicias, 
who counselled the Athenians,"' instead of venturing 
on their last ill-fated expedition against Sicily, rather 
to secure their present possessions, and to reduce to 
their authority the revolted districts of Thrace. The 
ridicule of Kinesias also, and the ignominious dis- 
missal of the hardened sycophant, are not the off- 
spring of the character of Peisthetairos, but of that 
of the poet. But to describe this as a deviation 
from that character, and as illogical, would betray 
a very superficial view of the real nature of the old 
comedy; in which the perpetual intermixture of 
poetry with reality, puts into the mouths of the 
actors allusions and witticisms, not immediately 
springing from their characters, and admits of in- 
terlocutory intrusions by the poet himself in the per- 
sonages of his drama. This last is ever the case with 
Aristophanes, when he is too much in earnest to 
endure any longer his own irony; and the serious 
tone which he then assumes, contrasted with his 
irony, renders the latter more palpable, and heightens 
its effect. Not to cite less important passages of this 
description, some of which have already been noticed, 
we have only to call to mind the Bacchus of " the 
Frogs," who, an enthusiastic votary of Euripides and 
of every laxity of principle, and who in the first half 
of the piece is the avowed representative of degene- 
rate tragedy, is at once elevated to its true spirit, and 
begins to speak and judge like Aristophanes himself; 
without our being able to see, by what means he has 
" Thuc. IV. lOB. *i lb, VI. 10. 
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been converted, and is arrived at a better notion of 
things. In the midst, however, of all this, the odour 
of incense is again scattered abroad, as an offering to 
the sophist and to his wisdom, (v. 1401) ^apdvra 
y* & irp€<T/3ur' l<ro<pl<rw koL <ro^* 

The dominion of the birds is now re-established 
among the men; and the credit of Peisthetairos is 
every where extended, as of the clever, shrewd in- 
ventor of the project which is based upon it. But in 
the conduct of the story all depends upon how they 
succeed against the gods, without whose humiliation 
the dominion of the birds, even over the men, cannot 
be secured. The further progress of the play can 
therefore only receive its proper developement in re- 
ference to them; and it is advanced by the slinking 
in of a disguised traitor (v. 1494 sq.) who informs 
Peisthetairos of the sad way, in which the affairs of 
tiie gods are going on. Famine has got in amongst 
them, since mankind have ceased to sacrifice, and 
the steam of sacrifices also can no longer penetrate to 
them; (v. 1515 sq.) upon this a civil war threatens 
to break out amongst them, and in order to put an 
end to the scarcity, they determine to send ambas- 
sadors to Peisthetairos, to conclude a treaty of 
amity, (v. 1551 sq.) The intriguer advises him 
not to give way, unless Jupiter will abdicate his 
sceptre to the birds, and give Basileia in marriage to 
Peisthetairos. The personage aptly chosen for this 
character is Prometheus, equally in reference to the 
subtle and provident circumspection, which is implied 
in the character, as well as in the name, (v. 1511) 
and also to his mythical intercourse with mankind in 
the affair of his stealing fire from heaven, (v. 1 545 sq.) 
I have already observed on another occasion,^®^ that 

^"^ In my treatise on the historical character of the drama. Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Sciences, 1825^ hist. philoL Class, p. 121. 



extent of this power, is all referable to the Athenian 
constitution. Hence it is clear that the story still 
proceeds with a direct application to Athens, and to 
Athenian circumstances ; and Aristophanes begins to 
develope the direction, which in its further progress 
might be g^ven to the Sicilian expedition. The 
ground for this direction he took from the well 
known sentiments of Alcibiades, from his habits, 
relations and connections, and from the public 
opinion respecting him. We have already shown that 
Alcibiades was suspected of antidemocratical views, 
and of a desire to be sole ruler of his own country. 
But this, his ambition, was viewed also, as in close 
and direct connection with the Lacedaemonians. 
For there was an ancestral hospitality between the 
family of Alcibiades and the house of the ephor 
Endios in Sparta, in consequence of which he, as 
well as his grandfather, had received the Lacedtemo- 
nian name of Alcibiades."* That his wet-nurse was 
a Lacedeemonian woman of the name of Amykla,'*' 
may have arisen simply from such nurses being 
generally in request at Athens, on account of their 
healthiness, hardiness, and wholesome diet; but 
amongst other circumstances, this was not lost sight 
of by his adversaries. His grandfather had indeed 
renounced the Proxeneia in Sparta, but he himself 
had endeavoured to renew the connection by his 
attentions to the Spartans taken at Sphakteria ; and 
though he afterwards caused the miscarriage of an 
embassy sent by Sparta to Athens to conclude a 
treaty, he did it chiefly from jealousy of Nicias, and 
from a feeling of slighted vanity."^ All this was well 



"• ThucV. 43«q.; VI. 8 
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calculated to excite a suspicion^ that he was inclined 
to avail himself of the Lucedeemonians, who favoured 
the aristocratical party, to secure the success of those 
antidemocratical projects, which were always attri- 
buted to him on account of his general conduct 
As, therefore, just at the time when the greatest 
excitement existed against him in consequence of the 
mutilation of the Mercuries, and the desecration of 
the mysteries, shortly before the Salaminia was 
despatched to bring him back from Sicily, a small 
body of Spartans was advancing to the Isthmus, it 
was thought that this movement had taken place at 
his suggestion, and in concert with him, in order to 
assist him and his fellow-conspirators in overturn- 
ing the Athenian constitution.^ Somewhat later, 
afler his escape, the Lacedsemonians did in fact 
invite him to Sparta.**® It might, therefore, easily be 
presumed that Alcibiades, as soon as he had attained 
his object in the Sicilian expedition, would have 
availed himself of his good understanding with 
Sparta, to overthrow the democracy in his native 
country, and to set up and establish himself as 
its master. Athens would then be the preponde- 
rating state in Greece, and he would be her tyrant, 
(v. 1508) and consequently the ruler of the whole of 
Hellas. The republic would have been in nearly the 
same circumstances^ as she was under Peisistratos and 
his sons in regard to the constitution of Solon. Every 
thing would have gone on, as far as forms were con- 
cerned, in the ordinary course. The Demos would 
in appearance have been the monarch of Hellas, as it 
is greeted in " the Knights ;" (v. 1330) but subjected 
to the powerful hand and will of Alcibiades, as is 
pointed out in lines 1538, 1543. It is this possible 

. a» Thuc. VL €1. ^ lb. VI. 88. 



and not improbable turn, which the success of the 
Sicilian expedition would have given to the projects 
of Alcihiades, that jVristophanea now lays before the 
Athenians ; not that it is necessarj' to suppose, in 
reference to the scene vrith Prometheus, that it 
was intended that every thing, which this coun- 
sellor advised Peisthetairos to do, had already been 
prompted to Alcibiades by his Lacedeemonian friends. 
There was no occasion for that. All these ambitious 
thoughts and schemes essentially existed in Alcibiades 
himself, ready to develope themselves according to 
circumstances. In the drama they are only fully 
announced by the opposite party, and they ap- 
pear as the counsel of another, which Peisthetairos 
adopts and follon-s up. But if Alcibiades had 
completely succeeded in his expedition, he would 
have really stood in the situation, in which Peisthe- 
tairos is exhibited in this scene with Prometheus, 
He would really have restored the sovereignty of 
Athens ; this brilliant result would have exalted his 
influence and his power in the state; the Lacedfe- 
monians would in all probability have preferred an 
amicable treaty with him to a war of extermination ; 
nor was it beyond the bounds of possibihty, especially 
under the exclusively aristocratical system of the 
Spartan government, that he should have entered 
into an alliance with them, on condition of their 
acknowledging the Hegemonia of the Athenians ; 
whilst they assisted him in the acquisition of the fiill 
mastery over Athens, and secured him in the posses- 
sion of it. Tlie good friends who tendered their ser- 
vices for this purpose are here represented by Pro- 
metheus, whom Peisthetairos acknowledges as such, 
immediately upon his disclosing himself, (v. 1501) 
The ambassadors of the gods announced by Pro- 
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metheus, make their appearance soon after he quits 
the scene, (v. 1565) These are Neptune, Hercules, 
and one of the Triballoi. They come with full powers 
to treat for the suspension of hostilities, and for 
raising the blockade, (v. 1532, 1577, 1588, 1595) 
However furious Hercules appears, (v. 1575) he is 
soon calmed (v. 1587 sq.) by Peisthetairos' taking 
him on his weak side; (v. 1579) and the prospect of 
a good dinner induces him, (v. 1602) who is always 
hungry, and is now half-starved, (v. 1604, 1691) tp 
accept without more ado Peisthetairos' proposals for 
the restoration of the sceptre to the birds ; (v. 1600) 
whereas Neptune consents only, (v. 1614) after the 
advantages, which will thence accrue to the gods, 
have been made quite clear to him. (v. 1606 sq.) 
This part of the treaty is thus easily brought about 
by the unanimity of the three ambassadors, (v. 1631) 
The second condition, namely, that Basileia shall 
be made over to Peisthetairos as a wife, meets 
with greater difficulty; (v. 1634) this being a consi- 
deration that regards him personally is distinctly 
separated from the first condition, and forms the 
subject of a special negotiation. On this occasion 
too Hercules, seduced by the banquet which is pre- 
paring for him, is quite ready to agree ; and it is only 
when Neptune, who has decidedly rejected the claim, 
(v. 1635) represents to him that it would be preju- 
dicial to his own interests, (v. 1641) that he is made 
to waver ; but Peisthetairos soon reasons him out of 
his objection.*" (v. 1646, 1670) The promise of mo- 
mentary advantage at once convinces him; (v. 1672) 
and as the Triballian likewise gives in his accession, 
(v. 1677 sq.) and Neptune recals (v. 1683) his nega- 

^^ In the line 1671, aUiav pKkfnav is not to be rendered ** like 
** one preparing to strike," but '' like one who has been struck." 
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tive, (v. I(i7fi) this condition also is obtained, and the 
treaty is concluded, (v. 1685) On this Peisthetairos, 
at the invitation of Hercules, {v. 168(!) accompanies 
the ambassadors to the seat of the gods, which was 
till now in a state of siege, in order to effect the 
execution of the treaty, and to receive Basileia in 
marriage. 

The characters who personate the plenipotentiaries 
in this negotiation are important ; and he who would 
understand the play of " the Birds" would naturally 
ask, why the poet has chosen for his purpose Hercules, 
Neptune, and a Triballian god. There is no difficulty 
in answering this question, if we consider the point 
of view, in which we have explained the rest of the 
piece. These three ambassadors represent the Lace- 
dtemonians n-ith their principal aUies, against whom 
the expedition ridiculed in " the Birds" is really di- 
rected. Hercules, the national hero of the Dorians, 
the ancestor of the kings of Sparta, in whom the 
Peloponnesians and the Boeotians acknowledge a 
common origin,"* might represent both nations, con- 
sequently also the Thebans, who, in the then state of 
affairs, followed tlie fortunes of the Peloponnesians : 
and the allegorical sense, in which he is here intro- 
duced, may be compared to that, in which his 
exploits were represented in conjunction with those 
of Theseus, on the temple of this hero built at Athens 
by Kimon a partizan of the Laced cemontans. Thi.s 
union of their respective national heroes was in all 
probability intended as symbolical of the recon- 

"" Mallir'8 History of the Hellenic Races, vol. ii. p. 411, Ac. 

"" This is Knise's Tiev in Ilia Hellns, Part II. p. 117. Tbo unioa 
of the two beroCT migbt also ndniil of snother eiplanallon; »a Ibtir 
hislotiei were interwoven with encb other, their deeds hai-e a certain 
retcmblancc ; ^nd Plutsrcb alHaya represents Hercuiea as the prolo- 
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ciliation of the Ionian and Dorian races.*'' The 
gluttony of Hercules, of which it may be doubted 
whether it belonged to the earlier histories of this 
personage,*** or might not rather have been attri- 
buted to him in consequence of the rude appetite of 
his Boeotian kindred, was in either case frequently 
turned to account as an object of national ridicule ;*** 
though, however well it was adapted to comedy, it 
never ought to have been admitted even into the 
narrative parts of a tragedy.*** This disposition, 
I say, of Hercules is admirably made use of by 
Aristophanes, as a dramatic motive for bringing the 
negotiation to a conclusion ; and very diflFerently from 
the 'H/oaicXctc ficLTTovreg in other comic poets, whom 
Aristophanes censures in " the Peace." (v. 741) As 
Hercules is the representative of the continental allies 
of the Peloponnesians, Neptune is that of their mari- 
time allies, and more particularly of the Korinthians, 
as patron of the Isthmian games : and it is remark- 
able how the behaviour of Neptune in this scene 
tallies with the conduct of that people during the 
Peloponnesian war. For as the Korinthians were 
always more violent against the Athenians than the 
Lacedaemonians themselves, as they excited these last 
to the war, refused to accede to the peace of Nicias, 

type which Theseus endearoured to imitate. But the Lakonismos of 
Kimon decides in favour of the former yiew, to which his supposed 
intention in uniting the two heroes is quite appropriate. In con* 
formity with this sjrmhoUcal interpretation, Aristeides also, Pauath. 
Opp. I. p. 486, represents the friendship of Hercules and Theseus as 
a pattern for imitation by those who acknowledged the same common 
ancestors. 

"^ See Mtaier ut supr. p. 456. 

^ See the conunentators on y. 60 of " the Wasps/' and Welcher 
on the translation of the Frogs/' p. 143. 

^* It need scarcely be mentioned that I here allude to the Alcestis 
of Euripides, 757 sq. ed. Herm. 
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^^ SchoL to L 1562. 'Ajmript ii f^ou^ avrorc ouccly mc rwy 
'EXXtjviifv iiv(aTtpk» oiKown Koi iropfmrkprn oc Pappapou 

^ Thncjd* n. 96. Compare Popp. Proleg. in Thiicyd. 1. 2^ 
p. 406 sq. 

M» Thucyd. IV. 101. 

^ lb. II. 29, 95 sq. Aristoph. Achar. 141 sq.; and Elmsky on, 
y. 145. 

»» Thucyd. IV. 124, 125. 
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by the blockade ; and they might thus be rednoed to 
haye recourse to a otmicj L e. to renounce their Pelo- 
ponnesian friends. The god idio personates them is 
however with propriety represented as the most 
insignificant of the three, and is associated with his 
colleagues rather as a Indicronsdiaiactar: peihapstoo, 
called by the name of TribaUos, because a laughable 
spectacle bearing that name, and which turned more 
upon the rude, uncivilized state of the people,*** than 
on a play of words, had already been represented in 
Athens.**" By these three ambassadors then are re- 
presented the people of the continent of Greece and 
the adjacent territories, who were connected with 
the Lacedaemonians in hostility to Athens. There is 
thus a definite purpose in the choice of them, in con- 
nection with the special object of the play, apart firom 
which such choice would seem accidental and arbi- 
trary. Hercules indeed makes his appearance as the 
hero of the Dorian race; but the conception and 
treatment of the character are evidently more in 
keeping with his Bceotian, and particularly his The- 
ban connections, than with the Spartans. This ap- 
pears in his Boeotian appetite, and equally so in 
his alledged illegitimacy, {voOda) which Peistiietairos 
adduces in refutation of the arguments, by which. 
Neptune had attempted to make him his dupe, and 
which voOda directiy applies to his Theban descent* 
This had already been hinted at in v. 558, and thus 
are the several parts of the poem rendered consistent 
with one another. The same may be said c^ the 
mention of Neptune and Hercules in the lines imme- 
diately following, V. 566 sq. and which certainly is not 
without a purpose, as both are afterwards brought 

^ Isocr. Fanath. p. 380; also de Pac. p. 227^ Bekker. 
M» See App. H. 
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idea in their harangue having been to state the many 
advantages which would accrue, if the Athenians and 
Lacedsmonians could understand each other; as 
then the rest of the Greeks being inferior to them in 
power, would hold diem in the greatest respect. On 
that occasion, however, the two parties are supposed 
to be on an equal footing ; but in the propositions o£ 
Peisthetairos, the sovereignty of the Athenians alone 
is in question, and the advantages to the Lacedaemo- 
nians are thus hmnorously introduced under the 
cloak of dramatic all^ory : as if he had said, ** Tou 
^^ Lacedsmonians sit there shut up in the Pelopon- 
** nesos, and being a continental power you cannot 
^^ reach your distant allies ; but if you will contract 
^^ such an alliance with us Athenians, that whoever 
^^ is bound by oaths to you, shall be also bound to 
^^ us Athenians, as possessors of the Hegemonia, we 
^ shall be able to punish all who violate the com- 
pact, (v. 1613) we will collect for you the arrears 
of tribute, (v. 1621) and we will exact for you firom 
those who are slow in paying, the penalty of a 
double contribution, by falling upon them when we 
are least expected." (v. 1625) The observation 
too of Hercules, (v. 1591) on the advantages to both 
parties from a cessation of hostilities, calls to mind 
the identical declaration to that effect made by the 
Spartan ambassadors above mentioned.**^ This coin- 
cidence, which is in unison with all other testimonies 
indicating that the relations between Athens and 
Sparta are mainly alluded to in the play, cannot be 
accidental. But the principal condition of Peisthe- 

rf/i&v yap xai vfi&v raifTci X^yovnav to y< oXXo *EXXi|vcic6v tor< on 
VTroStiarepov ov tA fikyiara rifiriau, 

^ Tliucyd. IV. 20. 'H/iiv hi «caXu)ci iif^ip irore, txn dufoTipoiQ 1} 
KwaWay^. 
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tairos is after all, personal to himself; unless this 
be granted, the war of extermination {hpog iroXi/io^, 
V. 55G) begins, and the threat, which had been 
before held out to Iris, (v. 124G) is put in execution. 
What is to be expected from him when he shall have 
gained the sovereignty, we learn from the promise, by 
which (v. IG'J'J) he gains over the good will of Her- 
cules, namely, that he would set him up as a tyrant, 
and feed him with bird's-milk, of which Aristophanes 
frequently makes mention, as of the greatest of 
dainties. As under the great king many individuals 
were established as tyrants in the Persian empire, so 
the great potentate in Greece might raise his allies 
to that dignity; and, in case of need, Athenian 
money and lands might be given to them in the shape 
of pay, a most inviting prospect to a Theban aristocrat. 
That Peisthetairos (v. 1584 sq.) should describe the 
birds, which he has dressed for dinner, as having been 
condemned to death /or having revolted against the 
democratical birds, must not be considered as any 
contradiction of the antidemocratical spirit, which he 
has displayed. This feehng is much too strong and 
too generally evident, to be dissipated by a sohtary 
expression of this kind. We should rather view it 
as an allusion of Aristoph anes himself to the execu- 
tion of several individuals, accused of being accom- 
plices of Alcibiades in the other crimes, and in the con- 
spiracy against the democracy,^ shortly before the 
exhibition of "the Birds;" just as the declaration of 
Euelpides, in an earlier part of the play, (v. 125) 
against the aristocracy, ia to be understood in the 
light of a denial, on the part of the poet in his 
private character, of the imputation of Aristokratis- 
mos whicii was cast upon liim. But in the mouths of 
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Peisthetairos and of Euelpides both these expres- 
sions must be taken not as true and sincere, but as 
purely ironical. The cutting up of the antidemo- 
cratical birds is truly dramatic, and as Pdsthetairos 
himself observes, (v. 1688) it is a very appropriate 
preliminary to his marriage feast 

Nothing now is wanting for completing the story, 
but that Peisthetairos, who had gone to Olympos to 
receive from Jupiter the attributes of sovereignty, 
should actually descend with them firom thence, and 
be represented surrounded by them, as the sole 
sovereign in the new empire of the birds. After a 
short delay this takes place in the concluding scene. 
Here Peisthetairos makes his appearance on his 
return from Olympos, announced by a messenger 
sent in haste before him ; we must now fancy him as 
a bridegroom on a car, like Jupiter, with whose mar- 
riage ceremonies his own are compared,*** (v. 1733) 
proceeding to his home dressed in his bridal robes, 
(v. 1694) radiating in solar brilliancy, (v. 1709) sur- 
rounded with the vapours of incense, and the smoke 
of sacrifices, (v. 1715) with his yoimg and beautiful 
bride, Basileia, at his side, (v. 1537, 1634, 1675, 1713, 
1724, 1713, 1753) brandishing in his right hand the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, (v. 1714) by which he has 
acquired dominion over all things; (v. 1752) in 
short, as the tyrant firom henceforth (v. 1 708) of the 
race of birds, whose happiness he had secured for 
ever. (v. 1707, 1725) The chorus receive him (as the 
fates sang of old, at the marriage of Jupiter and 
Hera, v. 1731) with a bridal hymn, which he gra- 
ciously accepts: (v. 1743 sq.) they then celebrate at 
his command the fiery bolt, (v. 1749) the winged 
spear, (v. 1714) with which Peisthetairos, in thunder 



and in lightning, is to shake the earth to its founda- 
tions. He now invites the whole of the feathered 
race to his marriage feast, (v. 1755) and assisting his 
bride to alight from the car, he conducts her with 
them to the banquet, (v. 1759) He has not indeed 
discovered, but he has himself founded such a city, 
as that which he went out to seek, and he is moreover 
its sovereign ; and a marriage feast, such as Euelpides 
wished to be invited to every day, in the ideal city 
they were in search of, (v. 129) is actually cele- 
brated with greater display and magnificence than 
was to be expected. 

Whilst this seene, which is so well calculated for 
the effect upon the eye, closes the action in a man- 
ner most appropriate to the allegorical story, it is 
not less effective in completing it, and stamping the 
seal upon its import, whilst it throws back additional 
light upon the whole piece. For this purpose, not 
only the marriage of Basileia is of importance, but 
the thunderbolt of Jupiter also, which he brandishes, 
which he has received together with Basileia, the 
administratress of this jewel, (v. 1538) and which 
he bears in place of the sceptre he had claimed for 
the birds, of which sceptre nothing more is said, is 
of equal moment ; nay, the meaning of this sjTnbol 
is still more essentially connected with the whole 
story : but to understand it, we must call to mind 
tliat Perikles, according to some, in consequence of 
his great and powerful intellect, according to others, 
for the magnificence with ■which he had embellished 
the city of Athens, or for liis despotic power in civil 
and military affairs, but by the comic poets, e8|>ecially 
for the power of his eloquence,^^ was called " The 
Olympian;" and his tongue was compared to a 

'^ Aid rijv liivdriiTa tbu Xgj-oii. Diodor. XIl. 40. 
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thunderbolt, with which in thunder and in lightning 
he ruled over Greece.*** This is confirmed by Aris- 
tophanes himself, who makes Dikaiopolis say in the 
Achamians, (v. 530) 

^EvTivOev opyy Hepuckeiig ovXv/xirtoc 
"KtrrpaiTTev, l/3/oovra, twBKVKa rriv 'EXXaSct. 
It may not, therefore, be considered too bold, in a 
play of the same poet, in the conduct of which 
eloquence and its consequences act so essential a 
part, if we view this golden thunderbolt, so remark- 
ably celebrated by the chorus, which Peisthetairos 
wields in his hand, and by which he henceforth 
makes the earth to tremble, as the metaphor of the 
old comic poets transformed into an allegorical em- 
blem, and if we explain it to be the symbolical 
expression of the power of eloquence, by which 
Perikles had already ruled over Athens and Hellas, 
and by which Peisthetairos is henceforth to rule over 
the Athenian world of birds. The epode of the 
chorus, which immediately precedes this scene, sig^ 
nally justifies such explanation, (v. 1694 sq. 1705) 
Just at the critical moment when the comic art, 
which has hitherto been indulging in a sportive vein, 
has produced the most brilliant result, and is pre- 
paring to celebrate her triumphs, the chorus vehc- 
miently assail a tribe of people, that tucks every 
thing into its belly with its tongue, that sows and 

^^ The principal passage is in Plut. Pericl. 8. Kairot rivkg 6.irb 
T^Qkv ry iroXirci^ Kai Toig ffrparriyiaiQ dvvdfuutc 'OXvfiwiov avrhv 
irpo(rayop€J)Ofivai (Xlyovcn) ■ ai fikvroi Kut fiutSUu rdv rdrt Si^aa- 

KaKuv ffTTOvdy t£ voXKdg Kai fitrd ykXtorog d^eucdrutv ^utvoLQ tig 
avrbv kiri ry \6y(fi fioKurra rijv vpotnawfjudv yivktrOai SriXovm, 
ppoVT^v fikv airbv Kai affrpairretv 'Sre Srifiriyopoiijy deivbv dk KspaV' 
vbv kv ry yXtatrvy ^kpitv Xtybvnav. See also Aristeid. pro Quatuory. 
T. II. p. 151. Compare the passages in Bergler and Elmsley on the 
Acharn. 530 ; and Spalding on Quintilian, II. 16, 19. 
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figi and gathers 
br imiie Gorgias 
s b ai h ui i m s by 
and &¥oiiiable 
had fbund at 
ioer to the re- 
Ae cravd of strang^s 
thefoonda- 
Tliedianis 
the great credit which 
paid to it in 
of such men, by the 
to ikoa il was owing that duoughoiit 
to a coUm I j (br die by nrnvorsal) 
ol TictinB was cspeciallT ofliaed in sacri- 
It is as if AiBtpphmffTj in mating the choms 
Ans put Jbfwaid the pnacqile, which had hitherto 
hen wQifciBg thraa^MMit die plar, L e. etoqnenoe 
and its oigan^ die tongwe, immedtitdy before its 
concfaisiQny had diOBen to mark it as one of the main 
olijccts of Itts satirci, and at the same time to throw 
a prepaiatory ^it iqion the ocmdndii^ scene which 
was to ciown the whole. ¥ar as the thunderbolt 
(c^Mnrvoc) is the first named in the ennmeration 
{r. 1537)of theaf^iaratasof apditicallifeinAth^M, 
as it afterwards really i^qpears in the hands of Peis- 
ihetairos, and as eroy one knew what the comic 
writers, and especially Aristcyhanes, understood by 
that word, when they attributed a K^cMRrvoc to Perikles, 
and represented him as dealing around his thunder- 

^ V. 10,32 tq. with t]ieSdioUa.T. 762 sq. 1526 sq. TVithisalM 
are to be referred t. 1013, 1016, by wiuch Aristophanes impBes that 
all these adrentarers shoald be expelled. It is erident from the 
Scholia to ▼. 718 of ** the Wasps" that CcvQXa<riac were at times ia 
▼ogue at Athens. 
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holts and his lightning, — and as the choral song aptly 
designates this art and power of the tongue, as the 
main spring of Athenian existence, it contains a 
positive and direct explanation of the symbolical 
meaning of that Kf/Mivvoc, which was forthwith to 
be exhibited to the people, and to be appreciated 
as the instrument of dominion. We are, therefore, 
not to consider the concluding scene merely as the 
triumph of the ambitious demagogue, but must un- 
derstand it equally to refer to the sophistical and 
rhetorical element in the character of Peisthetairos, 
conformably to the whole course of the preceding 
story. Other traits also point to what may be called 
his glorification* Peisthetairos shines with a splen- 
dour surpassing the rays of the sun, he is compared to 
a bright glittering star, (v. 1709 sq.) and he is clothed 
in his wedding garment, (v. 1693) It seems that 
he is exhibited to the public, his head adorned with 
the golden crown of honour, which all nations had 
acknowledged to be due to his talents, (v. 1274) and 
invested with a purple robe, with which not only Alci- 
biades, but Gorgias^^ also, used to appear in public. 
In this splendour we see again the full meaning of the 
word Stilbonides, which Peisthetairos had assumed 
very early in the play. (v. 139) What then is thus repre- 
sented, is the triumph of sophistical, no less than of 
political egotism; and in the nuptials which are about 
to be celebrated, (as is borne out also by the meaning 
of the names) we witness the union of that persuasive 
and sophistical eloquence, which had been so effi- 
cient and so active from the beginning to the end of 
the great enterprize, with sovereign rule. The eastern 
splendour of the scene, to which also contribute the 
indescribably delightful fumes of incense, which rise 

2W iElian. Van Hist. XH. 32. 



from the sacrifices offered by the men, at once holds 
up to ridicule the vanity of the sophist, concealed 
under the mask of Peisthetairos, and suits the lean- 
ing of Alcibiades to these oriental habits. But the 
vain sophist is still subordinate to the equally, though 
differently, vain pohtician ; and the former is absorbed 
in the latter, when the political demagogue has at- 
tained the tyranny he aimed at; and the Peisthetairos 
who conducts Basileia home as his wife, and who 
wields the thunderbolt of Perikles,^ with which he 
ia to make the earth to tremble, and to deluge it with 
torrents, (ofijipo^opoi 9' a/ia ftpovra), k. t. A. v. 1750) 
can only find bis final and pre-eminent antitj-pe in the 
pupil of Perikles, and of sophistry, i. e. of Gorgias, 
its arch-professor; and this was Alcibiades, whom 



^' Bcsirlea this ve ma^ find naotlier reference Ui Perikles in this 
scene; which is in the comparison of the nuptial ftong, where the 
chomg greet Peisthetairos aad Basilein, witb Ibat which was tang 
by thefales to"3pa'0\vpitia at her mitrriage with Jupiter, (v. 1731) 
For ns Perlklee was Failed the Olympian by the comic poeta, Aspasift 
was denomiuated liy Iheni his Hera (Jano) in consequence of the 
great influence whicli she had over him. When Plutarch (Pericl. 24. 
Compare Schol. on Pinto, p. 391, Bekker) writes: 'Ev li Tah 
KitijiifiSi^uc 'Ofii^uX^ n via Koi A^'tdvfffja Kal vitXtv "Uptt ir/>D- 
ooifvpihiTait VLparJvo^ ^ avriKpvz ira)yXtariv ain^v fipijjcEv iv 

"Epaf ri oi 'Aairaniav ri'rrd, 
Kal KaTainiyoaiiyiiy naXXaK^v tvyiiirifa, 
lie is only mislaken in saying that Kratinos had called her the concu- 
bine of Perikles i whereas in the passage quoted, whilst his rara- 
TTvyoaivt), for which he is so bitterly arraigned, is called by that name, 
Aspasia is on the eontrnry represented nnder the title of Juno, as his 
wife, which she in truth was. But in the passage of " the Birds'' we 
are now ndTerling to, this reference is not expressed with sufficient 
clearness to he at once admitted. In the mention of IheThunderbDJI, 
especially after what we hare jnst Baid, we may easily call to mind the 
Ktpavvbs of Perikles, even though he be not eipresily mentioned. 
But the reference Id Aspasia in thcOlympian Juno can only he nnder- 
tluod, if ber Olympian consort )i already pret-ioDsly designated. 
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doubtless the comic poets bad long before ranked 
amongst the Peisistratidai, as they called the young 
followers of Perikles,** and who, as Perikles had done 
before him, in stirring up the Peloponnesian war, 
was now making the earth to tremble, and raising up 
new storms by urging on the Sicilian expedition. This 
personage now appears as the heir of his master's thun- 
derbolt, that is of his eloquence and of his authority ; 
and having derived from his undertaking the greatest 
personal advantages to himself, in the consciousness 
of his power, and with self-sufficient complacency, he 
receives, and claims the homage of the world. He 
returns home as sole ruler to Athens, which he has 
metamorphosed into Nephelokokkygia, wherein so- 
phistry bears the sway, and whose inhabitants, like 
the light-hearted birds, acknowledging no longer the 
supremacy of the gods, and fancying themselves the 
gods of tie earth, become the victims of a crafty, 
inordinate, and triumphant egotism. This closing 
scene, eminently calculated as it is to display the true 
import of the story, thus completes a drama, all whose 
parts are so perfectly connected and rounded off, that 
perhaps in point of artificial construction, no other 
piece of a similar description could be adduced as its 
parallel. This judgment can only be justified in the 
point of view, in which our explanation has been 
conducted. Under every other aspect, however we 
may perceive in the work profound sense, fancy, wit 

^^ Plut. Pericl. 16. Kairoi rtjv dvvafiiv airov (raijtwg fikv 6 
OovKvSiSijg Siriytirai, KaK0fj9<ag dk vapefitpaivovaiv oi KutfUKoi, Ilcur- 
uTTparidac fikv veovg roi>g irtpi airhv kralpovg KoXovvreg, k. r. X, 
That Alcibiades would have gained his object, if the Sicilian expedi- 
tion had succeeded, is rendered highly probable hy the conduct of 
the lower classes towards him after his return to Athens, when some 
of them urged him to seize on the tyranny. Plutarch. Ale. 34. 
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aid huRHHOV ^^ ^K'^ unable to grre mn equally satis- 
hetoTj account ci the meanings the necessity and the 
logical sQcce^on of die aererd incidents employed 
in its derdi^ienient. 

Something still remains to be said on the chomsy 
and CHI tbeir coonection with die story of the piece* 
They first aj^iear on the stage in t. 2^, 295, and not 
crrojMiSivr, as (me m^t soi^wse from dieir coming on 
flutterin g aboat widi their wings (t. 296) like the 
dioms in the Emnenides crf'^flschylos,''^ but in dose 
order. Fen* the four single birds which make their 
iqqpearance £rom t. 267 to t. 293, as has already 
been noticed in the Scholia,'^ do not belong to the 
chorus, but are merely introdaced as mutes, to give 
occasion to the satirical remarks made upon them by 
the three actors ; whereas it is dear from the excla- 
mation of Peisthetairos, (t. 294) ''O llomiSov ovx 
opac o<r9v (nrys(Xarrai kokov ^Opvwv ; and by that of 
Eudpides, ^Ovo£ "'AroXXor, roo vt^vcy that those 
who compose the ehoms come on together. We 
may observe also with the Scholiasts,^^ that the 
number of masks or individuals in the comic chorus 
is as dearly defined as their arrangement. From 
T. 297 to V. 304, the four-and-twenty birds composing 
die chorus are all separatdy named. This Peisdie* 

^ Vite ^Eschyli. p. 454, SchfiU. On the meuring of airopdStiv 
compare Hermann de choro Enmen. diss. I. in Opusc. II. p. 132. 

^ On y. 297. 'Airo rovrov if KarapiOfiiims rwv iig rbv x^p^v 
tnnrrtivovTttv wgoirtiwiav c^, Iv irepimp Xiy^^yrw rtSv xpocartiXfy- 

^^ On y. 297. ''EvravBa Si tvpritrttQ apiOfiiiirac rd iiKOCiritrtrapa 
irp6friava, l^ uv b Kut fUKoc x^C^^ awiararau On Equitt. 589. 
TvviiffrriKti SI 6 x^P^C b fuv KtofUKo^ t^ avSpHv i^Sii xai ywatKHVf 
bfiov Si KoX Ik 'jraiStitVf kS', ut^ cat ovrog aTTfipiBfirioiv iv "OpvMfry, 
Afijnvag flip opvti tp , 9ri\iia^ Si TOtravra^. 
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tairos, who is as yet unacquidnted with them, is 
incompetent to do, and it is therefore done by the 
Epops, who in v- 271, 273, 277, 281, 288, 292, had 
previously presented to the stranger those birds that 
had come on singly, and as they passed in review, 
with the requisite explanations; to him, therefore, 
we must also attribute the naming of those, which 
form the chorus in v. 297, 299, 300, and 301, as also 
in V. 302, 303, 304. The birds are subsequently 
divided into four troops, in each of which six are 
named; and from the question in v. 299, rlc yap itrff 
i vTTKFOev avr^c; &s well as from the successive 
naming of each of the first six, we are led to con- 
clude that they followed each other one by one. 
Thus the first troop enter icara tnolxovg.^^ The 
(rroixoh ^ s<>o^ ^ ^^7 ^^^^ entered, range close to 
each other, and thus are formed the depth and 
breadth, or the four m-oXxoi and six Z^vya of the comic 
chorus. According to die scholia above quoted in 
V. 589 of " the Knights," the chorus was composed 
of male and female birds.^ I confess I do not see 

^ Julius PoUnx^ IV. 109» says of the tragic chorns only, that they 
came on, either Kara Zvyd, or Kara aroixovc* In the first case tliree 
of the choms always came on abreast, in the last, fi^e, one after the 
other. It follows of course that, in order to form the whole chorus, 
in the former case the five ^vyd always ranged one behind the other, 
and in the latter case the three (rroixoi ranged alongside of each other. 
The same thing would take place in the comic chorus, only changing 
the relative numbers, as we may conclude from the connection with 
the tragical chorus in which Pollux mentions them. 

3^ I use this expression not unintentionally, although the Scholiast 
quoted describes twelve male and as many female birds, because the 
same Scholia soon after contain the observation, that when the comic 
^horu9es consisted of men and women, the men were always thirteen 
In number; and thus is there a contradiction, which must be explained 
by comparing together the Scholia of different commentators. But I 
do not think with Bockh (Grsec. trag. princip. p. 70) that the first 
interpretation is incorrect: for the female semi-chorus, in the hynie- 
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preciadj die ofajeet of tins amy^emcnt, in reference 
to the saog% of die fhonsj and diat ahfaongfa some 
mdocfies are capable of beii^ dhided into semi- 
AonMse^^^ I can discorer no trace of an appropria- 
tioo of dion to difflereut sexes, except in the hyme- 
nsal 9(mg at the conctuacm; die strophe of which 
(t. I73I9 1736} m^t be song br die male, and the 
antistro{die by the female sani-choms. 

But perhaps diis composition erf* die choms re- 
ferred to the arrrangement of the indiTidnals, (so 
that a <rro<\oc of male birds, alternated with a (rToi\og 
of female birds) and consequently to die dance, that 
is to the avntrroiXHv, or to die orchestic movement 
erf* die ranks in opposite direcdons, something like 
our minuet ; as in Xenophon,**' Kallias b^s Socrates 
to send for him, whenerer he practised dancmg, in 
order that he might be his vis-a-Yis, (Tva <rot avria- 
rof x^i) and practise widi him. This must also have 
taken place widi die choruses, as the same audior^^ 

naeal wmg towirds Uie end of the play, had probably their own Kory- 
phsos with a female mask, as well as those choruses, composed 
wholly of females, in plays of that description, and the *AXjtvwv, 
associated by Bockh with the male birds, completes the number of 
twelve female birds: for although Aristophanes sajrs of this bird, 
IcavtMTi ^1 y' aXjcwav, yet the question which immediately follows, 
Tif ydp laff othrurOev avr^c > shows that he meant by it Uie female 
Halkyon : and that Ikhvooi only refers to opvtQ, The Scholiast is 
therefore right in explaining KiypvXo; by the male Halkyon. 

^ Thus I should conceive that as in the strophe 1470, 1472, and 
in the antistrophe 1482, 1484, the thema was sung by the whole 
chorus ; and then 1473, 1477, and 1485, 1489, by the first semi-cho- 
rus ; and 1490, 1493, by the second semi-chorus ; so in the single 
strophe 1553, 1555, it was sung by the whole chorus ; 1556, 1558, by 
the first semi-chorus; and 1559, 1561, by the second semi*choni8| 
and 1562, 1564, was sung by the whole chorus ; finally, in the epodos, 
1694, 1696, were sung by the whole chorus ; 1697, 1700, by the first 
semi-chorus ; and 1701, 1705, by the second semi-chorus. 

«3 Conv. II. 20. 2« Anab. V. 4, 12. 
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compares the drawing up of a body of troops to the 
avTiaroiXHV of the chorus ; tarm^rav Syairep — o! xopol 
avTi<iToi\o^ig oAX^Xoic* Heuce it appears that the 
oToixoi of the choruses were formed also in columns, 
in which two always danced opposite each other; 
and we may thus imagine the ordonnance of our 
chorus so arranged, that the male and female birds 
danced opposite each other .^^ This may especially 
have been the case during the hymenseal song, in 
which the chorus, after falling back some paces, 
(avayi, 1720) and increasing their distances, (Stexe) 
— ^whilst at the same time the rear Zvya advanced 
from behind through the intervals, to the front, 
{irapayif^ and then closed in to each other — formed 
a wide space {waptx^ sc. x^P^'^Y^ ^^^ Peisthetairos 
advancing with his bride : they then danced round 
him in a circle {wtpivirtGOty \T2\) and sang the 
hymenaeal in semi-choruses moving in opposite direc- 
tions to each other. 

^^ This takes for granted that each of the four orot^oc consisted of 
hirds of the same sex, which is most probable. In this respect it is 
remarkable that the birds of the fourth orotxocy as named by Aristo- 
phanes, (y. 304) are all females. That he has not also separated the 
sexes of those in the three first, is no objection. In the first 
and third at least, the mi^^ty ^ male, and the contrary in the 
second. The rule then seems to b« observed, and the exceptions may 
be attributed to the necessity of consulting the metre. In the rapidity 
with which they come on tiie stage this deviation from the reality 
would be unobserved. 

^^ Ilapayciv expresses an oblique march from rear to fronL 
Hutchinson on Xen. Cyrop. II. 3, 9. The choruses use also some 
strategetical expressions. See 344 sq. 353. Compare Jungermann on 
Jul. Pollux. IV. 106. Zvyd. and aroXxot are military terms. Pol. I. 
126. Likxuv is also a military expression. Pint. Agesil. 18. Ado'^ 
Trjffav yap airdiQ rrjv ipaKayya Kal d^kaxov. 

2^ Athen. XIV. p. 622, c. 'Avdytr, tvpvxi»*piav UouXre T(f Bttf, 
See also Trapexe in the same sense, Vesp. 949, and the Scholia and 
Reiske. In Vesp. 1326 and 1330, we have a different sense ; after 
avex^ (raise up!) and irdpsxi (give!) we must understand rijvSfSa* 
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MBtL TTSUSKL millUMHIllL issa CXlP €li>ia- 
JUUllLV 



SHL ^vmi ^amaL :xawiii£SK In i my i ii luyiiiT and 



laLUir^, "ria-:jg mt?nini iirjrsaiHrteiHier 
Hui tidsm^ lOT^ :zi jny taiEDc wtEDcb pro- 



IIHIIKI^TW. 



13 ^scEsiL ':n££r :niwer jniL tsof^ ^isbr sbrr. dier 
rmnmtsa&yxumfict i^ieriir3n.iicvez£3Ztns project, 
wnii::3« 'iuTju^o. lOtisr ingcramgffiattinr, As&tidon and 
T^nrw: iir .runmxaDii ae ^ac^vixI^ ^m. Bar dior ofvn 
aKhswi 7iir?^Bie&. T^ns loie ctti^r» berone die 
^tirr v2£ ^Hiiae micre^ sui scv mie leal and main 
obneec . jr :3e scie ami ironx or Gse piece : and to 
soica a <^es7ee di> :^iEy ciHiCEcmf 9QL t&I t^ 
SOIL at tne (fraraa^ ^fiac Eel tae ^OBKit cxtacy of dft^ 
fcv tfbor miac^iied Asppcniessi. tfusr icneite villi liymns 
Of pfSBc ^kt anr trrant. wb is to «ain all die adran- 

■a. ^ ^^ 

tase jSnom tbe vziderlakiBg, dontir die instnunent 
whose dope dier hsre ludioto been and will oontiniie 
to be, and follow widi sboots of jvbileey to assist at 
a marriage, at wfaicb the dowry is thdr own £reedom. 
Bat finom this their genoal punt of Tiew, the dioms 
rise at times, in the course of the pby, to their ]m>per 
choral character, especially in the parabasis, (y. 676, 
800y and in t. 1058, 1117) where, with the materials 
which the action of the story proirides, and firom their 
own views, as speaking under the mask of birds, they 
again act their own part, and treat the public assem- 
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bled before them^ namely, the people of Athens and 
mankind in general, entirely in the poet's own sense, 
and with the most incomparable irony ; at the same 
time in the beautiful song, parts of which are inter- 
mingled here and there with the parabasis, the cha- 
racteristic superiority and free spirit of the chorus 
are manfully maintained. Nor can we £ul to recog- 
nize this real office of the comic chorus, never sinking 
below, but on the contrary soaring with joyous 
humour above the action, in the truly satirical songs 
with which the intervals of the last scenes (v. 1470, 
1483, V. 1553, 15G4, and v. 1694 and 1705) are filled 
up. These songs all grow out of the sentiments and 
incidents of the story. Each is, as it were, called 
forth at its proper place by some special occasion; 
they are all likewise intimately connected with one 
another, and may therefore be here considered toge- 
ther. The leading idea brought out in v. 1470, on 
which they all depend, is implied also in v. 118 and 
1058, and the amplification of it on this occasion 
only furnishes specimens of the curiosities and re- 
markable objects, which have been observed, on their 
excursions over land and sea, by the all-seeing and 
far-flying birds ; but which in fact are all foimd toge- 
ther in Athens. The curiosity alluded to in the 
strophe, (v. 1470, 1481) namely, the cowardly and 
sycophantic Kleonymos, is introduced, with reference 
to the earlier satire upon the same v. (289 sq«) as a 
debauchee, by the sycophant who has just been dis- 
missed, and who prefers his own infamous trade to 
honest labour (v. 1432, 1450) or to military service, 
(v. 1421) The antistrophe (v. 1482, 1493) evidently 
refers back to the mishap, which Euelpides tells us 
in V. 493, he met with in the evening, when on his 
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way to Halimous"" he had been attacked and beat and 
robbed of his cloak, which is again alluded to in 
V. 712. These three passages were very probably 
grounded on some anecdote, which had occurred 
during the winter preceding the exhibition of " the 
Birds.""^ The strophe (v. 1553, 1550) is ostensibly 
occasioned by the oKiaBiiav (umbrella, v. 1508, 1550) 
of Prometheus, who has just quitted the stage, and 
the fabulous SKiaVoSte with which it begins, allude 
to the spindle-shanks of the philosophers, who were 
more like ghosts than bodies, (and whose master, 
Socrates, is consequently here represented as a Psy- 
chagogue)''** and particularly those of Chairephon, 
who is quoted by name, and who was of a pale and 
haggard form.'*" But the whole of this strophe is 
connected with the general satire of the play. For 
the mention in it of Socrates has certainly nothing in 
common with the t(nuicparooi> (v. 1282) in which pas- 
sage Aristophanes meant to imply that the philoso- 
pher was adverse to the Sicilian expedition ; whereas 

^' Euelpides, or wlioerer under bis name may have met with this 
accident, was not, as Kruse (Hellas. T. 2, p. 214) seems to imply, 
taking an evening walk to Halimoas ; but we must auppuse that he 
lived there, and went to Eup in the city, but having drunk too much 
before the meal, he had fallen asleep, and being awoke by the crow- 
ing of the cock, tliinking it was morning, while it was still evening, 
be wished to go home. As this nas before supper-time, the Bccidenl 
must have occurred in that season of the year when the days are 
abort ; with this Bltusion we can also explain the passage [HBl sq.) 
jfiipn irpiic ai/Tip Tif i7ii£ri)j iv ry \vxviiiv jpq/iig, aa meaning cloae to 
the city wall, on the road to Malimoas, which was not lighted in the 
evening. Kapn wpoKiwTia Hu, rtlxovQ. 

"" [Perhaps some ttft of violence and outrage committed hy 
Atcihiades and his young companions. Tr.] 

*" Compare Essay on " the Clouda," p. 63. 

■" Schol, Flaton. p. 331, Bekker. Xnipifuv ovtoc u SuiKpantbi 
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in this strophe, (v. 1553, 1564) viewing him as one 
entangled in the principles of sophistical rhetoric, he 
confronts him with Gorgias, the subject of the last 
strophe ; and he produces as one of his followers his 
famulus Chairephon, whom, in v. 1564, 1296, he twice 
calls wKT€p\c9 (vampire) and had described in the 
^Qpai as wicroc iraTc-*** Chairephon is here, i. e. in 
the" Qpcu, really the famulus of Socrates, for he comes 
forth at the summons of Peisandros, as in v. 20 of 
" the Birds." Trochilos comes out when Euelpides 
knocks at the abode of Epops. Chairephon was, 
besides, a friend of Gorgias,^^ and he had the 
reputation of being a cimning parasite and K6Xa^, 
of which we have proofs in many fragments of 
the old comic poets.**^ In this view he is appro- 
priately coupled with Peisandros, who evokes him, 
and whom those comic poets brought upon the stage, 
as they did also Kleonymos, on accoimt of his glut- 
tony.*" That Chairephon should fall upon the throat 
{rb Xai/jia) of the slaughtered camel, to drink the blood 
from it, serves to show his voraciousness, and in con- 
nection with that, his unblushing and obtrusive 
effrontery ; and at the same time to characterize him 
as a \aifi6g.^^ The connection is thus discovered 
between this strophe and the following scene, in 
which the gormandizing of Hercules is exhibited. 
The satirical character of the chorus still continues 

»^ Scholiasta Platonis Clarkianus, p. 331. 

^* Platon. Gorg. 1. $tXog ydp fioi Fogy tag, 

^ See particularly Athen. VI. p. 243 to 244, a. in which two whole 
chapters are dedicated to Chairephon, and p. 245, a. Also IV. 
p. 164, f. Compare IV. p. 135^ e. and p. 136^ e. ; also XIII. p. 585, e. 
and Schol. Platon. 1. c. 

^ Athen. X. p. 416, d. Compare Meineke Qusst. Seen. II. p. 21. 

^*^ Meineke on Menander, p. 41. 
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to lise in s g ig i Uiy and fcatli g s its acme in the epode. 
(t. 16^ I7O6) We hsre atreadr shown, how inti- 
maksij this pass^e is coonected with die|»eoeding 



« ^•';^i- »f :i:i 



Such then is die management of die dMMns, by 
whidi, as the people of die birds, they hare become a 
oligect of theorize; whilst in their eqiedaldioral 
diey hare assnmed an existence, which 
hoToing orer the action of die stiHy, not only looks 
down npon it widi satire and irony, hot also pervades it 
with dieezfbl scm^s. They are sdll at all times closely 
eonnectedwidiit; andbythedi^;iiisetheydiroiighoat 
p^^TOfam^ and nerer £»" a moment finrget, they are per- 
petually interworen widi it: and tibis management 
mainly contributes, to snppcvt diroiighoat the poem, 
the aqppearanoe of a playful efinsion, which, without 
any direct aim, scatters at random its hght and easy 
satire, and thus to conceal its historical ai^plication. 
From all the fbregcHng observations we may now 
easily see, what has induced the poet, by diis manage- 
ment of the chorus, by die whole allegmcal disguise, 
by the management of his principal diaracter, repre- 
senting no one definite individual, but evidendy 
engrafted upon more dian one, and by other means 
of comic ridicule in single instances, which, without 
betraying him, spoke a language not to be misunder- 
stood, to conceal the purpose he had in view. This 
was done in reference to the people, whose enthu- 
siasm for the enterprise which he laughs at, was as 
yet any thing but cooled, and who required that it 
should be treated, not in an irritating, but in a very 
vague and bantering tone. All dien that bears upon 
diis point has an enigmatical character. Less deli- 
cacy was necessary in unmasking, by means of the 
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allegorical undertakings the sophistical and ambitious 
main* springs of the real one; nay, this in truth was 
the special object of the poet. But he was prevented 
from making his allusions to Alcibiades more open 
and more direct, in deference to this highly irritable 
and dangerous character. When " the Birds'* came 
out, it was not known, what had been the result of 
dispatching the Salaminia for Alcibiades, how he had 
himself received the summons, or how it had been 
taken by the crew of the fleet devoted to a com- 
mander, who was the soul of the expedition; of a 
fleet too, which had only been sent away, in order 
that the prosecution against him might be set on 
foot. If the suspicion of an imderstanding with the 
Lacedaemonians had been previously excited against 
him, it might well be apprehended that when he saw 
that he was personally threatened with imminent 
danger, he would really have set those springs to 
work. That such apprehensions existed, is evident 
from the very cautious mstructions which were given 
to the Salaminia. Nor, indeed, could it be foreseen, 
what turn Alcibiades might give to affairs by his 
eloquence, and by his still formidable party in Athens, 
if he should surrender himself and come home to 
plead his own justification. An open attack against 
him must then in either case have been hazardous. 
If these poUtical considerations did in fact restrain 
the poet from speaking more undisguisedly, we can- 
not but feel how essentially his comic humour and 
finesse have contributed to the concealment of his 
object; just as a wild girl, by running away and 
hiding herself, tempts the youth to pursue and catch 
her, and is then the most artful, when her behaviour 
appears to be the most unstudied. 



[ flatter myself however, that from the point of 
view thus estabhahed, I have now shown by this, I 
think, unforced explanation of the drama, in its whole 
course and in all its parts, that the disguise is not 
impenetrable. The unity which, according to such 
explanation, the entire poem exhibits, shows the 
intellectual vigoiir and the art of the poet, which, 
amidst the play of fancy, ever hold fast to the prin- 
cipal idea, and give to it a perfect form, under the 
appearance of the most arbitrary fictions. It hnks 
together so intimately, general views of the Athenian 
repubhc with the more immediate objects of the 
play, that though the former are not its especial 
drift, they are brought into broad day-hght by the 
able treatment of the latter; and whilst the under- 
standing is no less charmed and satisfied than the 
imagination, the judgement is confirmed, which I 
expressed at the commencement of the essay, that 
this drama ia the most artificially constructed of all 
the works, which have been preserved to us, of our 
inimitable comic poet. It is therefore entitled to 
take a place, the tendency and importance of which 
can no longer be & matter of indifference to the his- 
torian or to the philologist, in that exoteric and 
esoteric history of the portraiture of hia time, which 
is to be found in the works of Aristophanes, particu- 
larly in that of his conception of Alcibiades ; an indi- 
vidual of whom we may venture to affirm, that as he 
was the most prominent pohtical character of liis day, 
who kept all minds on the stretch, and in a state of 
anxious inquietude, who rose into notoriety with the 
first dawn of the Aristophanic comedy, and sunk 
witli its gradual decUne, so he must be considered as 
a principal and leading personage in its representa- 
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tions^ in its allusions^ and in all its bearings. Tliis 
would no doubt appear more clearly if our poet's 
works had come down to us in a less mutilated 
state.'** 

3^ In developing the relation in which Arotophaiiet stood towards 
the age in which he lired, the character of Alcibiades wiU demand a 
Tery different degree of attention from that which has been paid to it 
in the Essay entitled '* Aristophanes and his times/' p. 164 ; and it 
will desenre to be treated much more in detail, than that of Kleon, 
whose boisterous and coarse eloquence, as described by Aristophanes, 
was utterly incompatible with the refined doctrines then coming into 
Togue, and who is sufficiently well known by the principles he arows, 
in the remarkable speech reported by Thucydides, III. 37 sq., on the 
superiority of bad, but immutable, laws over better laws, which might 
be changed, on the advantages of a low state of civilization, combined 
with the love of order, over refined education with licentiousness, of 
simple straight-forward men over men of deep penetration and pro- 
found views in the administration of public aflbirs, and upon the 
power of oratory over the passions of the Athenians. Now Kleon, 
Eukrates, Hyperbolos and other demagogues of this description could 
only be brought forward and elevated above the multitude, in 
opposition to the accomplishments of Perikles, until the younger race 
of the KoXoi k dyaBoi, that is of the highly educated class, (see 
Welcher's Prolegg. in Theogn. XXIV. sq. and my Essay on the 
rifpaCf p. 47) was grown up, and could come into play. Their com« 
mon, vulgar selfishness, a vice certainly not peculiar to the more re- 
cent times in Athens, was undoubtedly, through the political weakness 
of Nicias, the only one who stood up in opposition to them, produc- 
tive of much mischief: but there was no cause for apprehension that 
the whole system of Athenian civilization should be merged in theirs, 
nor that the constitution should fall into the hands of demagogues 
like them; and we may collect from the speech of Diotimos in 
answer to Kleon, (Thucyd. III. 42 sq.) and from its effect, how little 
reason there was to apprehend, that they could maintain themselves 
against the more refined civilization which was daily gaining ground.. 
Alcibiades on the other hand, the representative in this respect of the 
principle of that more refined egotism, which was supported by all 
the arts of sophistical cunning, gave, from his youth upwards, occa- 
sion for this alarm ; and according to his own view, as well as the 
opinions of Thucydides and Aristophanes, (see Essay on " the 
Clouds," p. 55, and on the TfjpaQ, p. 43) as the city had not been 
able earlier to check him and his j>arty in their career, she would 
have been reduced to the necessity of giving herself into his hands. 



u Rome did afterwards to the CeeSBXa, if she wis desirovc of maia- 
tnioiDg; bencif as ebe. was, or of extending her foreign dominian. 
Her inEODSistenl conduct towarda Alcibiodes, which vas nothjng less 
IhsD Tacillatinn and iaconsistency of principle, wai the sole caase of 
ber destruction, as might easily be proved. We may therefore fairly 
consider Alcibiades as the principal object of the Btteolion of Ariato- 
pbaaes; and in reference to hia character, as formed on the prin- 
dptes in which he was educated, be should be compared with Euripides 
rather tbao with lUcon, who haa no affinity to him whaterer. (Aris' 
tophanes and his timee, p. 235.) It ia however no easy matter 
to trace Alcibiades in the worts of the poet which we possess ;• and 
It can only be done by searching into partictilnr plays, and into tbe 
fragments of those which are lost. And if the philologist, whitat 
be endeavoars to develope general views from particular eiprcSBions, 
and thaa, as far as be is able, to obtain a more perfect and lively 
perception of tbe trails by which these general views are depicted, does 
not actually weep over the loss of these compositions, yet will he 
■csrcely be satisfied with being able to sketch ont a picture of 
the historical tendency of the poet in general from his remaining 
works, and from what is there laid open to his view ; nor will be 
think liimself absolved from the more laborions task of searching 
into them individually. (Aristophanes and his times, p. 49.) If we 
could sUll read his AairaXeic, his Tageniatai, his IliXnpyoi.in a perfect 
State, no one, who poaseasea anything beyond a general acquaintance 
with Aristophanes, would doubt, that we shuald have a much clearer 
insight iolo tbe poet's conception of Socrates, of the sophists, of the 
ednCHtion and formation of tbe youth of Athens ; and that we ahonld 
be able to form a more definite, aod, in many respects, perhaps a 
very different judgement respecting them. 



* That this was a very general impres^on among the learned, only 
a very few years ago, is evident from the concluding words of a note 
in Mr. Mitchell's translation of the Acharnians. " It ia to be feared 
" that Aristophanes himself shared in the general good-will towards 
" the son of Cleinias ; at least no comedy has come dowQ to us, in 
" which he is treated with thut severity, which a character so preg- 
" nant with mischief so richly deserved." Tr. 
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It was here my intention only to bring forward those 
features of the life of Gorgias, which were of import- 
ance to the explanation of *^ the Birds ;" but not to 
give a critical history of it, as Geel, and more recently 
Herr Foss, in his learned Conmientatio de Gorgia 
Leontino, (HaL Sax. 1828) have attempted. In refer- 
ence to the judgement passed on this part of my essay, 
in pages 23, 26 of that commentary, I have to observe: 
1. That I give no credit to the futile observation 
of the Scholiast of Hermogenes, that the apxiTrpea" 
Pevrng of an embassy, the virtual ambassador, might 
have taken upon himself, not to return to his fellow 
citizens to give them an account of his mission, but 
would have preferred to remain in Athens, where he 
was so well received, and was so well oflF. This must 
have appeared to the Scholiast himself to be a very im- 
probable story, and particularly for the crafty Gorgias. 
It was on this account that I accused the SchoUast 
of coming to an inaccurate and hasty conclusion, by 
which the two residences of Gorgias in Athens were 
confounded together; and this supposition I still 
prefer to the explanation of Herr Foss, that he, the 
Scholiast, knew nothing of Gorgias' return to his own 
country. 

2. I willingly grant to Herr Foss that in pages 
36 and 78, 1 have spoken too strongly of Gor^as being 
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domiciliated in Athens ; I would merely imply that 
he preferred this residence ; and this is quite con- 
sistent with the express testimony of Isokrates, \7rfp1 
avTic. p. \h% Bekker^ that he had no fixed abode, 
TToXiv ovcejiiav Karcnrayiwg oiMzfi^rag. I have no where 
asserted that Gorgias ever became an Athenian citizen. 
Herr Foss, p. 26 and 32, has here quite misunder- 
stood me. 

3. From the manner in which the brother of 
Gorgias, the physician Herodikos, is twice men- 
tioned in the Gorgias of Plato, once by Chairephon, 
(not, as Herr Foss says, by Socrates) and again by 
Gorgias himself, it is much more probable that he 
was personally known to Plato, (as for Socrates or 
Chairephon, that is nothing to the purpose) and that 
consequently he had resided in Athens, than that he 
was only known to him by hearsay. SicUian physi- 
cians were not such strangers in Athens. The comic 
writer Epikrates, (Athenaeus, II. p. 59, f.) in the 
fragment of a play, in which he laughs at other phi- 
losophers as well as at Plato and his doctrine, ridi- 
cules a physician SficeXac dirb yac, and a troop of 
young speculating philosophers, like the Phrontistai, 
within the precincts of the academy. 

4. Nothing positive can be said of the result of 
Gorgias' travels in Greece, or of the countries he 
successively visited. Herr Foss allows that he was 
not long absent from Athens, that he very soon 
returned thither, that his several journies into the 
other parts of Greece were made firom that city, and 
that he frequently returned to it. But when this 
writer makes Thessaly the central point of Gorgias' 
residence in Greece, he seems to me, although it 
cannot be denied that Gorgias did live there a consi- 
derable time, and at different periods, to have said 
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too much: the latter supposition certainly follows 
from the words of Isokrates, 1. c. Siarptxpag filv irepi 
GerraXiavy but not the first. Athens, where he had 
already been received with such enthusiasm, had 
evidently many more attractions for him. No state 
in Greece, by the forms of its poUtical and judicial 
constitution, by the character of the people, and the 
disposition which prevailed amongst the youth of the 
higher classes to study and admire the art of oratory, 
offered so splendid and favourable a theatre for the 
talents, the vanity and the avarice of Gorgias. That 
he remained in Athens till his death, is not more in 
my power to prove, than it is in that of Herr Foss, 
p. 37, to show that he died in Thessaly ; but that he 
Uved there at an advanced age is incontrovertible 
from what Athenceus says, XI. p. 505, that he was in 
Athens after Plato had written his " Gorgias." A 
short residence there on the part of this individual 
is proved by neither of the passages quoted in p. 24 by 
Herr Foss. The first out of the " Gorgias" of Plato 
is only a proof that he travelled to other cities ; and 
here, by the by, the words oi juiovov ivdaSe are of 
great weight in favour of Athens. In the second 
passage out of the ^^ Menon" of Plato the declaration 
of Menon may be clearly explained from his pecuUar 
character. And from the third passage, in Athenceus 
we only learn that Gorgias was a great traveller. The 
word kmSvfieiv by no means involves the idea of a 
short residence, as it was used for any residence in a 
foreign country, and not merely for that of the 
sophists. On the other hand, from the influence 
which Gorgias had indisputably acquired over Attic 
oratory, both oral and written, and particularly on 
the rhetorical education of those distinguished per- 
sons, who are expressly named as his pupils, and who 
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certainly did not, like Isokrates, travel after him to 
Thessaly, we have every ground for concluding that 
be had become intimately acquainted with Athens 
from a repeated and long residence within its walls. 

5. We have no positive proof that Isokrates tra- 
velled into Thessaly merely to hear Gorgias, for he 
had made in his youth several joumies into other 
countries, and had resided there, as he says himself, 
Epist, ad Jas. fil. p. 600, Bekker, ti kqI itportpov 
aX\o6i TTou SicTpi(iov. If this however should have 
been the case, we could not thence conclude that he 
was the pupil of Gorgias in Thessaly about the 90th 
or 91st Olympiad, and that Gorgias was, during the 
whole of this time, absent from Athens ; still less, 
if this also should be confirmed, that Gorpas was 
not, as I have alledged that he was, residing in 
Athens, and in great vogue, at the time of the exhibi- 
tion of " the Birds." For here he had struck root, and 
the journey itself of Isokrates shows a long course of 
intimacy with him. Unless we admit this, the attacks 
upon him by name in " the Wasps" and in " the 
Birds" cannot be explained. 

6. I do not think it likely that everything which 
the Scholiast of Hermogenes relates, on Gorgias' 
splendid performances in Athens, and on their re- 
sults, can be compressed into his first residence there. 
Although the Scholiast does indeed contract into one 
journey the whole of Gorgias' connection with Athens, 
still his narrative is not inconsistent with distributing 
it over different periods. I do not however deny that 
all which is connected with the first impression which 
he made, and particularly the comparison of his 
harangues to the Lampadophoria, belongs to his first 
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In Pausanias^ X. Ty this statue is called hrtxpvao^ 
uKOfv, but in Athensus^ XI. p. 505, d. the word is 
Xpv<^9 s^d in Philostratos, Vit. Soph. I. 9, ypvaov^^^ 
and in Cicero de Orat. III. 32, we read non inaurata 
statua sed aurea, as also in Pliny, IV. 33, 24, aurea 
statua et solida. According to Bockh, there is no 
contradiction between these expressions, as iirlxpvaog 
is used of works, in which hammered gold plates are 
laid on an interior model, and which may therefore 
be also called ^(pvaovc. On the other hand, that 
which was merely gilded was called fcarax/ovo-oc? inau- 
ratum, in contradiction to which Cicero calls the 
statue of Gorgias aurea. Compare Bockh's Public 
CEconomy of the Athenians, Part III. p. 282. Whe- 
ther Pliny, by the word solida, meant to imply a 
statue of massive gold, we need not enquire; but 
probably in conformity with what is above said, it 
was an avSpiag <r<l>vpfi\aTog, as statues of this kind 
usually were. A distant allusion to this statue, only 
placing it at Olympia instead of Delphi, appears also, 
as Bockh observes, in the reward which Phaidros 
(Plato Phced. p. 236, b.) promises to Socrates for the 
speech he was to deliver, (T<^vpr\\aTOQ Iv OXvfiirta 
araOrrriy if indeed the statue in question was set up 
earlier, and not just about the time when Plato com- 
posed his Gorgias, which the passage from Hermippos, 
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adduced by Athenceus, 1. c. might lead us to think, 
though it does not necessarily require it, particularly 
as Hermippos is never much to be depended upon. 
The probability indeed arising from the similarity of 
the reward, for a performance similar to that of 
Gorgias, appears to me to gain additional strength 
from the preceding passage, p. 235, d. ical crot lyw — 
v7ri<r)(yovfiai ')(pv<Triif eiKOva laofiirpriTov elg AeX^ovc 
dva6fi<T£iVy oi fiovov Ifiavrov aXXa ical <rfiv ; and on a 
comparison of these two passages from the Phaidros, 
we may well conclude that a XP^^ etKiov might also 
be (TfjivpriXaTOQ, 
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Too little weight is here given to the fact, that 
Alcibiades was also highly celebrated as a^rhetorician. 
Plutarch (comp. Alcibiadis cum Coriolano, § 3, et 
Aristeid. cum M. Catone, § 2) applies to him what 
Antipatros had said of Aristotle : wpog roig aWoig 
6 dvfip Koi TO welOeiv cTx^^* Here then is a most 
strict coincidence between him and Gorgias. In 
addition to the name, there is also one expression 
founded upon the character of the part, which seems 
to point to Peisistratos. Only it is somewhat con- 
cealed by its form, which has perhaps been occasioned 
by the greater difl5c\ilty of the pronunciation ; Aris- 
tophanes having changed to Peisthetairos that which 
ought by the analogy of Uenriava^ to have been Ilc/cr- 
liraipog. Nor can the fact that the names, Peisthe- 
tairos and Euelpides, will admit of being explained 
by the characters given to them, be considered by 
Herr Foss as inconsistent with their more special 
reference. Other comic names are similarly circum- 
stanced, as Triphales, Pheidippides. Aristophanes 
had just as good grounds for these designations, as 
when he gave the name of Euripides to the character 
of Euripides, the name of Kleon to that of Kleon, 
and the name of Socrates to the character of the 
teacher of sophistical subtlety. 
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The explanation of the character of Socrates in '* the 
Clouds," which Dr. Rotscher has now more fiilly 
developed in his treatise on ^^ Aristophanes and his 
Age/* and which I had called in question m my essay 
on that play, p. 70, on seeing the brief statement in 
which it first appeared, has not proved so convincing, 
as to induce me to give up the opinion which I then 
expressed. For even admitting the existence of that 
relation to the individual character or subjectivity of 
Socrates, which Dr. Rotscher supposes, an opinion 
which, together with his other premises, I may for the 
present pass over, it not being my intention to enter 
now into a critical examination of his work, yet 
Dr. Rotscher himself, and others who have written 
upon this subject, allow that there exists a great dif- 
ference between this individual character of Socrates 
and that of the sophists. [One of these premises 
however, which I would particularly allude to, is pas-- 
sive obedience ; but even if we can at all consider this 
as a principle of whole ages and nations, from the 
time when man, seduced by reflection, renounced 
his obedience to his great law-giver, in order to 
equal him in wisdom, that is, since the commence- 
ment of his race, yet is it certainly most inapplicable 
to repubUcan institutions, which naturally invite 
men to discuss the merits of their laws and rulers,] 
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A system of thinking which is founded on funda- 
mental principles of ethics, which must regulate 
the conduct of every thinking being aUke, rises above 
the Umits of finite individuality into the sphere 
of the abstract mind itself; whilst on the other hand 
he who regulates his own actions and those of 
others by personal and accidental rules, varying 
according to the circumstances of the moment, will 
remain for ever lost within the narrow limits of 
his sensual nature, and becomes an egotist on prin-. 
ciple. This last was the system of the sophists, so 
widely different in its principles from that of Socrates, 
that in this point of view we cannot consider that 
there was any similarity between the two. But the 
peculiar method and principle of thinking, which was 
adopted by the sophists, was closely connected with 
their own pecxiliar sentiments and wishes ; their phi- 
losophical egotism was founded on their moral selfish- 
ness, and the former therefore invented a system of 
dialectic and rhetorical technicahties, in order to assist 
the latter, and to gratify the selfish desires both of 
themselves and of others. It is known, and univer- 
sally acknowledged, that the principles of Socrates 
were diametrically opposed to these. Human and 
divine right, morality and law, were venerated by 
him: he appealed to them in pubUc as well as in 
private affairs ; and he well knew how to unravel the 
web of captious and rhetorical artifices, by which sel- 
fishness endeavoured to palliate what was bad. In 
this respect therefore he can stiU less be identified 
with the sophists, and it is useless to speculate upon 
any moral connexion between the two. Consequently, 
even if Aristophanes had recognized in the Socratic 
philosophy that pecuUar tendency, which is presumed 
in the theory of Dr. Rotscher, (which, however, I 
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strongly doubt) still this is no reason for introducing 
him as the representative of the principle combated 
in " the Clouds ;" and the profound justification of 
it which he pretends to have discovered, falls to the 
ground. Moreover, the principle against which the 
play of " the Clouds" is directed, is not that of 
abstract reasoning in general, but of reasoning appUed 
to the service of improper desires ; to which all the 
common-place sophisms which occur in the play are 
introductory; and their application, as the antient 
commentators have already remarked, is more rhe- 
torical than philosophical; nor could it indeed be 
otherwise, since it was by the instrumentality of rhe- 
toric, that this principle first acquired in Athens a 
dangerous influence in public and private aflfairs. 
This appears clear, as well firom the plan which 
Strepsiades had formed, first, for pursuing his own 
studies in the school of subtlety, and afterwards in 
placing his son in it, as from the result originally 
proposed as the object of the institution, and which 
was afterwards accompUshed, viz. the teaching how 
to turn right into wrong, and wi*ong into right ; and 
still more so from the proofs which Pheidippides 
exhibits of his proficiency in the art. 

This justification therefore of the choice of Socrates 
as the representative of sophistry, founded as it is 
upon his supposed concrete individuaUty, (private 
character and opinions) falls to the ground in which- 
ever way we take it; and this admission may be 
made without detracting from the historical veracity 
of Aristophanes ; for we may easily conceive him to 
have adhered to general historic truth, without repre- 
senting every one of his comic heroes with perfect 
historical fidelity to their known moral characters. 
Those external reasons therefore which I have ad- 
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duced, alone remain, and these were evident and 
palpable not only to the poet, but what is here more 
to the piirpose, to the people also; and there is 
therefore no occasion to go in search of a more refined 
explanation, which would have been unintelligible to 
the public, and could only have been understood by 
those who were familiar with deep philosophical 
researches. 

Nor am I aware that I have contradicted, as 
Dr. R. avers, the admission which I have made 
in my essay on " the Clouds,*' of a certain formal 
resemblance between Sociates and the sophists, and 
which, I think, is sufficiently explained in pp. 5, 7j 
11, 69. What I have said in p. JO against the pre- 
sumed essential affinity between the two cannot be 
so Tmderstood. I have further to observe, that when 
I am reproached for having misunderstood the real 
object of the poet of " the Clouds," I have only to 
refer to pp. 30 and 79 sq. of that essay, for a contra- 
diction of this assertion, and for a proof that such accu- 
sation is entirely to be attributed to the want of a 
proper distinction between the purport of the play, 
and its dramatic form, coupled with a misunder- 
standing of the expression which I had used. Nor 
do I see on what grounds Dr. Rotscher supposes 
(obs. 348, 358) that the chorus at v. 1025, 1457 throw 
off their masks: the sentiments expressed in these 
passages do not justify such an opinion. The clouds 
had already divested themselves of their humid cover- 
ing, before their entrance into the orchestra in female 
forms ; but certainly not without some sensible mani^ 
festation of their real natxire as clouds. (See v. 287, 
325, 340, 355.) 



APPENDIX E.— p. .15. 



My opinion on the characters of Peisthetairoa and 
Euelptdes, and their signification, is thus represented 
by Herr Foss, p. 30 : " Under the name of the first 
•' are combined, and exposed to ridicule, Alcibiades and 
" Gorgias, {Alcibiadera et Gorgiam, uno Peisthetieri 
" nomine comprehensos, simul derideri) and by that 
" of Euelpides, in part Polos indii-i dually, and in part 
" the turbulent young men of Athens are signified. 
" (turn ipsum Polum turn ferocem juventutem Atlie- 
" niensem significatam esse)." In place of contra- 
dicting this statement, I shall only recommend the 
perusal, with ordinary attention, of my explanation of 
the two characters, and especially of what I have said, 
pp. -11,42, on thatofPeisthetairos, and, pp. 15 and 46, 
on that of Euelpides, and that these should be com- 
pared with Herr Foss' statement, in order to decide 
whether my meaning has been there correctly and 
ftilly reported, or whether tlie wliole point of ^ 
from whicli the characters have been adjudged, aiu 
my explanation given, has not been distorted by i 
partial conception of it. If I acknowledge i 
especial references to certain indiWduals, as prom 
nent in the general historical and political significa*^ 
tion of these characters, (which I have not aone in 
reference to Euelpides ; for in p. IG I expressly admit 
the absence of any definite application, or closer 
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reference to Polos) yet do I by no means pretend 
that such individuals were directly represented in 
these characters. 

However, even if my explanation had been rightly 
understood^ the assumption of Herr Foss, ^^ that 
*' Gorgias and Polos have nothing whatever to do with 
" the characters of Peisthetairos and Euelpides," 
would still be incompatible with it. To prove this, it 
must previously be shown that the general character- 
istic traits, on the accordance of which I groimd, 
p. 34, 1. 20, 31, and pp. 41, 42, the reference of Peis- 
thetairos to Gorgias, (to speak only of him, as he is the 
most important, and Polos is here in every respect 
only an accessory) did in no way fit him. This would 
be the first and most essential position, as these traits 
run through the whole play, and might easily be 
seized by every Athenian, even if he did not imder- 
stand all the particular allusions. Herr Foss however 
has not taken this line, but has only adduced three 
general arguments against me, and then attacked single 
points, in which I have seen allusions to Gorgias. 

As to the first of these arguments, with which 
Herr Foss (p. 35) connects a special observation on 
pp. 33, 34 of the essay, namely, that the signs, which 
I think point to Gorgias and Polos, may in part fit 
other sophists equally with them; this is so little 
denied by me, that I characterize the part of Peisthe- 
tairos rather as a symbolical embodying of the whole 
sophistical principle in its political tendency and opera- 
tion. Many individuals may have been here combined 
together. But is there any other sophist who can 
be compared with Gorgias as the father and master of 
the art of persuasive eloquence, and particularly in 
Athens ? Is any other sophist more prominent than 
Goigias for vanity and brUliancy, or for his celebrity 
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this art throughout Greece ? Did any ol 
bist than Gorgias exert his influence to excite 
first practical demonstrations of the Athenians against 
Sicily ? The second of these arguments, namely, that 
the points of allusion were so obscure and impi 
hable, that they could only have been seized, 
by the Athenians, sharp-sighted as tliey were, 
long and difficult meditation, may be just in respect 
to particular and insnlated traits. But the funda- 
mental features of the character, which I have above 
enumerated, are so far from being obscure and unin- 
telligible, that the application of the first can be diffi- 
cult to no one, and the comprehension of the latter 
must be easy to all, who are once made aware of the 
leadiiig idea of the play. Besides, the understanding 
of comic allusions is always something subjective — 
{i. e. it will depend on the feelings and opinions of 
the spectators) — the people, which, as F. A. Wolf 
once expressed himself, understood at half a twinkling 
of an eye, and which laughed at the holding up of the 
tip of a finger, as if afraid of being ticlded, did not, as 
Aristophanes complains, understand " the Clouds ;" 
and he himself asks for aoipovQ and St^tovs Biaraq. 
To the third argument, that one cannot see why 
Aristophanes should have so studiously concealed 
his purpose of holding up to comic ridicule Gor^as, 
and Polos, it might be answered, that this was 
immediate consequence of the mysterious veil whic 
was thrown over the main idea of the whole pla] 
the grounds for which I have explained, p. 
But this is not the case ; for the essential traits whii 
point to Gorgias are not so concealed; and, as I' 
have observed, pp. 41 and 128, Aristophanes seems to 
have wished to give the key for the understanding of 
this view of the character, by an open attack u] 
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him by name just before the conclusion of the piece. 
I say nothing positive of Polos, as in my essay I treat 
Euelpides' reference to him as problematical, and I 
consider him in the character of an apt sophistical 
disciple and Famulus, a fit supplement to his master, 
and as doing a good service in the play. 

In respect to particular points, I would willingly 
have waited to see, how what I have said in p. 26, and 
particularly how my mode of viewing these individual 
instances, are duly considered by the judges of my 
essay, and by Herr Foss. I am glad to find that 
in this explanation I agree with M. Spengel, who 
does not deny the possibility of a reference to 
Gorgias and Polos in *^ the Birds," and who very 
properly judges that so accurate a description of the 
foreigners was not necessary, in order to point them 
out to the spectators, as Herr Foss requires ; and that 
if the drawing of the character, and the impression, 
which Aristophanes wished to produce, were in gene- 
ral just, and enough to hint at the person, much 
might be admitted under this mask, which in strict- 
ness does not maintain the resemblance. This will 
especially apply to Herr Foss' observations on the 
lines 30, 40, 42, 108, 320, 366, of the play; and in 
the course of my essay these are in great measure 
replied to and explained. The same may be said 
of the remarks on v. 114. As to what Herr Foss 
notices on v. 137 sq. I could have anticipated it, by the 
remark, that this trait is not so much borrowed firom 
Gorgias, as from other sophists. But as Gorgias is 
expressly foimd in the society of the sophistical para- 
sites of Kallias, i. e. the K6\aKeg, (Meineke, Qu. sc. 1. 
p. 53) I might here say " Noscitur a sociis.*' I 
grant too, that well grounded objections may be raised 
against many of these single points; and in accordance 
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with the foregoing explanation^ I might give up several 
of these insulated allusions, without in .the smallest 
degree detractmg from my interpretation generaUy. 
The careful reader, if he attend to the course of 
my argument, will also find that I have endeavoured 
to give to my interpretation the same loose and easy 
keeping, particularly of passages which were not very 
clear, which the poem itself possesses throughout; 
and that I was fully aware, that this cheerful and 
.volatile playfulness of the comic writer would be com- 
prehended by a gay and Uvely fancy, but that his airy 
production must not be treated like a play-bill. I 
shall content myself with making this general reply 
to Herr Foss* remarks, as they have anticipated the 
publication of my treatise, and as many might other- 
wise be misled by them. One single point which 
appears to me of sufficient importance I shall discuss 
separately. 



APPENDIX F.— p. 63. See also pp. 37 and 71. 



Herr Foss, p. 65y is of opinion that the funeral 
oration of Gorgias was only an epideiktic harangue, 
because the eulogy of those who had fallen in any 
particular battle could not have been committed to. 
one who was not an Athenian. That this oration 
was delivered over those who had fallen at Omeai, I 
have only proposed as a very problematical conjec- 
ture j and it may have been by no means confined tor 
them, but expressly extended to all who had fallen 
in the field, within a certain period of time. But I 
do not see why a foreigner, so distinguished as an 
orator as Gorgias was, might not have been selected 
to deliver this oration. Xenokrates, (Plut. Phocion, 
29, fin.) one of the ambassadors sent by Antipatros, 
was engaged on a much more important ajQTair of the 
city, and that at a time when it was a misdemeanour 
to introduce foreigners among the chorus on the stage. 
Plut. 1. c. 27. Neither Thuoyd. II. 34, nor Plato in 
the Menexenos, p. 234, assert that a foreigner could 
not be chosen to make the funeral oration before 
the BovXij. The words of the former are avnp (not 
ttoXIttiq) riptijiivog ; the latter has aipeitrOai S<tti^^ 
K, r. X. Nor is there any ground for interpreting the 
passage of PhUostratos upon Gorgias' funeral oration, 
which Herr Foss refers to all Athenian citizens who 
had ever died in the wars, as if the speech must have 
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had this rery general and indefinite application. 
That passage contains no general expression of the 
kind, beyond the statement that it was the constant 
piactice ; ob^ « 'AftiraTo* inftoaia ^irv i-jratvotc tdwfiav. 
On the contrary, as Fliilostiatos says lipifrai fiiv iv\ 
Twc IK rCni xoXi/iwv maovai, so does Plato, in the 
Ikienexenos, express himself in general terms, nr! to!^ 
aroOavovai, notwithstanding that he is at the time 
speaking of one particular public interment. Nor is 
there any better ground for Herr Foss' interpretation 
of the words iTof If 8* iiir(p^aX\ov<ry ^vyKiirai, as if 
Gorgias availed himself of what was the proper object 
of the speech, the praise of those who had fallen in 
their country's cause, to pursue his own personal 
object, to excite the Athenians against the Persians. 
Philostratos, in the passage to which 1 refer p. 62 of 
the essay, has shown clearly enough in what con- 
sisted the art and address of Gorgias in the concep- 
tion of this speech. This writer appears to me rather 
to speak both of the oration and of its purpose, in 
terms which make it impossible to take the latter 
for a fiction, or to consider the former as less seriously 
meant than that which was spoken at Olj-mpia. 

It is by no means my wish, as Heir Foss, p. 35, 
alledges, to represent the speech of Peisthetairos in 
" the Birds" as a parody on this harangue. Who- 
ever will read p. CJ of the essay, can have no doubt 
respecting my meaning. But whetlier Aristophanes 
liad also at the time this funeral oration of Gorgias 
uppermost in his mind, is perfectly immaterial to ray 
explanation of the play in its general import. It is not 
impossible also that many things may have occurred 
to the poet, out of the speech which Gorgias had made 
as ambassador from Leontini. But as to Herr Foss* 
objections to ray hypothesis, I can reply to the first. 
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what I have already said in the essay, that the very words 
of Philostratos, ipx^^ ^^^ ^^ tcrfitTairOat fifj to ^paarl)" 
piov aipovfiivoigy seem to imply that Gorgias' funeral 
oration took place at a crisis when the Athenians had 
a great enterprize in hand, like that of Sicily, (by 
which they sought to revive their political power, now 
in its wane) on which account the orator does not think 
it advisable, to urge them to unite with the other 
Greeks. Further, the supposition of Herr Foss, that 
Gorgias, in his speech, only praised the heroes of the 
Persian wars, whose monuments were erected in the 
Kerameikos, is based on an incorrect rendering of 
Philostratos' words, rwv MijSifccuv rpoTraliovy which 
could never mean the victors themselves, but only the 
victories they had gained, or the monuments raised 
in their honour. The only sense in which I can under- 
stand this passage in Philostratos, is that, whilst he 
attaches to those trophies the eulogy of the victories 
themselves, for which they were erected, and the 
praise also of those heroes to whom they were 
erected, he means to point out to them, from the fact 
that trophies of this kind had been raised, and that 
none had been raised for victories over the Greeks, 
that they had cause for triumph only for victories 
over the barbarians, but they should mourn for those 
obtained over their own countrymen. If in fine Gorgias 
speaks only of victories, but Peisthetairos of dominion, 
this partly belongs (in respect to the dominion over 
Hellas) to the references to the speeches made on 
the occasion of the Sicilian expedition, and which are 
adduced in pages 62, 63 of the dissertation, partly 
(in respect to the dominion over the barbarians) to 
the characteristic extravagances of this description 
mentioned in the 65th page of the essay, which are 
to be found in the teachers of eloquence, (com- 
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pare Aristcid. Panath, p. 152, 10) and which were 
pro-cniinent in Gorgias. The observation of M. 
SpiMi^el, to which I have above alluded, is applica- 
ble to tliis, and to the other arguments of Herr Foss. 
Tlic comparison is too earnestly probed, as if paro- 
iVwH of tluH nature were to be made with the copying 
inu(*]iinc. llie same is the case in respect to the 
('xprcsNion of the peculiarities of Gorgias in the speech 
of Poi.stlietairos, (F. p. 35 sq.) which I think I have 
Niiiru'icntly explained in pp. 68, 69 of the essay. I 
hvw only o])scrve, in reply to Herr Foss, that the 
rxcliinuitjon of Gorgias, '^HXic ttoXic tifSaifiwvy in the 
opcMiin^ of his Elcian speech, and in strict conformity 
with the cx|)rcHHive words of Aristotle evOvg ap\tenuj 
is an v\i\v\. <!()untcrpart of the /Lccya kcX \apivov hro^y 
wliirli forniN t.lie commencement of that of Peisthe- 
lairoN, Ihoiigli neither the one nor the other bear any 
i'eN(Mnhlun(*e to an exordium. 
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APPENDIX G.— p. 89. 



Ox the new arrangement of the lines m the passage 
of " the Frogs/' 1431 sq. ed. Teubn. which relates 
to Aleibiades, and which Dindorf proposes in his 
edition of iEschylos, Lips. 1827, p« ix. sq. I beg, at 
the private suggestion of Herr Dindorf himself, to 
observe, first, that, as is shown by my essay on " the 
Clouds,'' p. 47, I was well aware that the reading 
fiv S' eicTpitpy riQ is rendered " but if one has brought 
up (a lion ;)" but I think this cannot be right, because 
the subject to x/>i} in the first of the three lines, 
which I maintain are closely connected with one 
another, is not tivclj but 'k6\iv, understood in iv 
Tr6\H. The poet does not speak, and could not speak 
of any individual bringing up a lion, but that a whole 
state ought not, publicby to bring up one, as Athens 
had done in the case of Alcibiades. But I cannot 
see how the first of the three lines^ Ov ')(prr-^pi(^uvj 
should be interpreted as proposed by H. Dindorf, 
and not the second and third, MoXtora fiiv — — 
virripETEiVy as the converse might equally be assumed. 
Nor is there any apparent necessity for connecting 
these three lines with those which follow. The ques- 
tion respecting Alcibiades is complete with themj 
and this makes it improbable that, in case the fol- 
lowing lines, which refer to some totally different 
question, are out of place, those also should be dis- 
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turbed. They were in the same order as at present 
in the earliest MSS, and give a verj' good sense, 
which I have defended, and which I the more main- 
tain, as okv/ivo^ is too frequently used for a lion's 
whelp, (see, amongst others, ^lian Nat. an, VII, 4? ; 
IV. 34; III. 21. Horn. II, XVIII. .HIE).) for us not 
to take it as such here; and it suits the gradation or 
climax in the next Hne, agreeing too with tin-pn^Si 
the reading of all the MSS. But as to the lines 
1437-14*1) 1 ain inclined to suppose after 1-141, a 
question put by Bacchus to Euripides, whether he did 
not know some more serious, graver counsellor, one 
who was more fit to be driven altogether out of the 
dty, (such as, perhaps, Qvtol /itv mtu^XoIut' ov' vfiit^ 
B'. OWK tx«c "Or( O.V rt AtVawEc Btt/ioaiwg iT(i>t^o(^e6'. av i 
compare 1450) to which the present line, 1442, 'Eyw 
fiiv o'Sn, &c. was the first answer. I think it m(»% 
liiely that such a question may have been left out, 
thaji that these, together with the hues 1552 and 
1553, were not genuine, or than the alternative pro- 
posed by Dindorf, for leading out 1 449 and 1 450. Why 
tliia last line should be omitted I can conceive no 
reason whatever. It is to be observed that jEschylos 
expresses his meaning on two following occasions. 
First, in 1459 and 145!), he declares tlie city to be 
irredeemable. Then in 1 4 GO, Bacchus asks him to 
find out some mode by which it may recover itself; 
andby way of contrast to Euripides, who, in line 1442, 
is ready at tlie instant to give the advice which is 
asked of him, ^Eschylos wishes to put off the business 
tilihis return to the upper world; but on the beautiful 
exhortation, in fine 1462, to send blessings from the 
lower world to his fellow-citizens, he does give his 
advicBi There is thus what may be called a paral- 
lelism in the management of tins question. 



APPENDIX H.— p. 223. 



Photius, Lex. v. TpiPaWoL In the passage there 
quoted from Demosthenes, adv. Conon. p. 1349, (ed. 
Bekker) it is mentioned that certain vulgar and ill- 
bred individuals went by the name of TpifiaXkot. A 
few observations occur on the language of this Tri- 
ballian ambassador; though it is of no further in- 
terest, than as conducing to a more perfect intelli- 
gence of all the comic notions of the poet, as these 
were understood by the public of his time. What he 
says in v. 1572, "E^ctc arpifiagy is perfectly good 
Greek : and it is equally clear that icaXavi Ko/oawa, &c. 
are Greek words purposely corrupted. The same is 
the case with Na/3ac(rarp€i;, v. 1615, and SawaKa 
^oKTapiKpovaa, V. 1628. This last word is evidently 
compounded of Boicrapcov and Kpoivj, and must be an 
infinitive, as travva can scarcely be anything but al, 
and fca must stand for koI, The dipthong av seems 
to be a favourite sound with the Triballian, as he 
uses it to drawl out Kopawa and fiamXivav, And 
thus the expression 21 koL fiaicrapiKpovfTat (Soicsc /xoi 
being understood) seems a very appropriate answer 
to the preceding question of Hercules. Hercules had 
said "O T/3cj3aXXoc, oifnoZeiv SoKti aoi ; to which the 
other replies, I should like to give thee a good beat- 
ing. And we must suppose that the Triballian had 
provided himself with a fiaicrfipiov. Na/3(uaar/oev also 
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seems to be a compoond of two words; va^di^a^ 
the iiifinitive of ava^lvtiv, and rpcii for rptiq. This 
infinitive too depends upon the question which has 
been put by Neptune: Ti iai ai ^i^; and the 
answer is, that we three ambassadors {rpii^ ovrcc 
riueigy v. 1 5$ J) should return, that is ilg tov ov/oavovj 
(t. IGS6) just as Neptune had said, v. 1636, airc<i/ucv 
oijca^' avdig. The comic humour of this part of the 
play consists in always interpreting the words of the 
Tribalhan contrary to their meaning, just as is done 
with Pseudartabas in '^ the Achamians," v. lOS and 
1 02. The language too of this last is in Uke manner 
distorted. In Une 104, Ov XS/t \pv(To is evidently a 
Greek gibberish. The same may be said of Une 100^ 
on which much useless pains have been bestowed 
to explain it from the Persian. See Wolf on ^* the 
Achamians*' of Aristophanes, p. 54. 'laprafiav t^ap^ 
avawKTfTOvai aarpa is probably nothing else than^H piiv 
TOV XpTo^p^iiv ivajrii<rai <raOp6v ; or, ^* It is in truth 
a dirty worn out subject, to ask Artaxerxes for 
money." This king, whose name is disguised by 
the simple insertion of pav, reigned in Persia at the 
time of the exhibition of " the Achamians ;" for he 
died Ol. 88 — 4. Thucyd. IV. 50; Diod. XII. Gi. 
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